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THE NEW SOUTH. 

’ NILE most significant spectacle of the hour 
‘ is the. of the political meetings of white 
andl colored « itizebs in the Southern States. So 
sudden and amazing a vindication of the radi- 
cal pe licy was scarcely to be expected, That 
declared that if you would learn to swun 
vou must jump into the water. If the late 
-laves were ever t@ enjoy equality of rights they 
nust have every protection which all other cit- 
wens have, and the chief protection is the vote. 
Until thev were voters the dominant class would 
jarve no interest in treating them fairly ; and if 
he country would have peace and acquiescence 
nid pr sperity that interest must be created. 
ft is cone, and we see the result, Instead of 
sie slave code, the barracoons, the auction 
biock, the paddle, the nine o'clock bell, the 
mounted patrol,’ the lurking, nameless fear 
shich Rasporrn described, we have 
«nal citizens meeting npen a common ground; 
and Wave Hameros and Governor Orr, who 
‘were vesterday risking their lives and fortunes 
a War to perpetuate slavery forever, are now 


, reasoning with the late slaves, and ap- 
sling to their ommon-gense and the ordinary 
,otives of intelligent human beings. The words 
ud actions of these gentlemen entirely dis- 
rredit thetr previous assertions, and are the 
most startling commentary upon the system of 
Javery and the arguments by which it was sup- 
norted, The late slaves are neither more nor less 
nen than before, if they are capable of being 
niluenced by such arguments as are now ad- 
tressed to them, was it not an inconceivable 
‘yrong to hold them enslaved? Ought such 
yersons to have been treated as chattels? The 
speeches of Messrs. Hamrpron and Orr and 
JouNson increase our respect for the colored 
citizens, but they are the most terrible indict- 
ments of the speakers, 

Phese speeches, however, illustrate the quali- 
es of the Southern politician which are not the 
most corspicuous but which are very character- 
ie—adroitness and practicality. Accepting 

ho situation without debate, the orators use a 
,ainness of speech and a directness of argu- 
which show the accomplished leader. 

‘You are now citizens like the restvot us,” they 
“av in substance; ‘you are Southern men; so 

re we, and our interests are common, You 

‘re growers of cotton. Well, Congress taxes 
‘very bale you raise, and does not tax the wheat 
if Ohio or the Iumber of Maine. Is that fair? 
Shall we not wish fo send men to Congress who 
vill labor to remove that tax? Soin our State 
rovernments whom shall we put in office? Our 
iecighbors and friends whose interest is neces- 
-arily the same as our own, or the strangers 
«ho have come among us to plunder us? There 
ar? many such from the North who call them- 
Yet in Philadelphia these 
friends of yours will not let your people ride in 
che street cars, and in Ohio and Michigan and 
New Jersey they will not let them vote at all. 
sch things show you that it is not love of you 
ncr respect for your rights, but merely their 
“wn interest which dictates the action of these 
Northerners. As for us, judge us by our deeds. 
if we deceive you, then turnelsewhere. If we 
show that we are your friends, will it not be 


™ “net 


petter for us all who live together to act to-- 


gether?” 

Nothing could be shrewder than this kind of 
Its ob- 
ject is evident; but it is legitimate. Like all 
other men the new cifizens must learn from ex- 
perience which party is really the friend of jus- 
tice and humanity. We de not believe, as we 
nave before said, that Mr. Hampton and Mr. 
Orr and the other old leaders understand the 
colored citizens any better than these citizens 
understand them, The new voters will trust 
and follow leaders of their own people. As one 
ofthese, JAMES Sims, said at Savannah: ** They 
huew enough to fight right, and they would vote 

ig Colored men are not fools.” It is men 
Jike Sims, who have felt the iron in their souls, 
who will control the colored vote. Mr. Hamp- 
Ton and Mr, Oxr may speak and may feel kind- 
iv. But men whose wives have been at the 
merey of masters, and whose children have been 
away, do not forget. I trust hereafter,” 
sail Mr. Wape Hampton at Columbia, ** there 
may be mutual kindness, forbearance, and co- 
cperation between all classes of our people.” 

God grant it! but there are those who can 
nit forget that there has not been such frater- 
nity hitherto; and they will remember—how 
can they help it?—who are responsible. | **I 
have not even a home here,” said Mr. Hawp- 
TON, With truce pathos, **for my home and the 
hemes of all who love my name have been laid 
it is a terrible fate; but could he 
jué wmong the dusky crowd some man 
"0 hack never had «a home becsttse his very 
manhood was denied looking at him sadly, and 
saving: “Alki! Hampton. you tell us 
that you are our friend; yet it was in the vain 
eifort to degrade us into chattels forever that 


~ 
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your home was laid in ashes, and those who love 
your name were destroyed.” 
” But not the less do we see in the speeches of 
such men as Hampton and Orr the signs of a 
new era and a nobler Union, 


THE END OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. 


Tue Democrats have certainly made the 
most of their Connecticut victory. Such a 
prolonged and triumphant cackling over so 
small an egg was never heard before. The 
listener might have supposed that slavery was 
restored, that the policy of the nation had been 
annulled, that the war had been finally de- 
nounced as wicked and fratricidal; that Tov- 
the Seymours, and VaLLanpIGHuaM had 
been restored to their niches as the most spot- 
less of patriotic saints; and that the country, 
after six vears of aberration, had now crawled 
to the stool of repentance, and was invoking 
upon its sin the scorn and curse of mankind. 
But the listener would have been woefully de- 
ceived. If any body supposes that the Demo- 
cratic party can reverse a revolution he is at 
full liberty to do so, as he would be to suppose 
that he can scull up Niagara. 

The hope and aim of the Northern wing of 
the Democratic party have been a renewed al- 
liance with the Southern wing that led the re- 
bellion, The practical moral of the Connecti- 
cut victory in the minds of the Democratic lead- 
ers was encouragement to the Southern breth- 
ren. But with a dullness beyond belief the 
Northern managers had not reflected that the 
Southern Democratic leaders naturally despise 
those who merely gave doctrinal and moral aid 
to the rebellion, and now find an alliance with 
the new vote of their own States. much more 
valuable than that with the Copperheads at the 
North who do not control four States. This is 
the feeling of Mr. Orr, the former Democratic 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
one of the earliest and most determined of the 
secessionists. In his late speech at Charleston 
he says: | 

‘“‘I_ know there is an apprehension wide- 
spread in the North and West that, after the 
reconstruction of the Southern States, we shall 
fall into the arms of our old allies and associates 
of the Democ.atic party. I say to you, gentle- 
men, however, that I would give no such pledges 
.seeeel have every reason to entertain a respect 
and regard for that party, and I have enter- 
tained the hope for many years to see it rein- 
stated in power. But the dream has passed. 
We have accounts to settle with party, gentle- 
men, before I at least will consent to affiliate 
withit. [Cries of ‘Good! good!’ and applause. ] 
In my judgment it is time for us to seek new 
friends and a new alliance; hence I am op- 
posed to organizing any party in South Caro- 
lina that will cement itself to the Democratic 
or any ther party.” 

This speech was delivered on the evening 
after the Connecticut election. On the 4th of 
April, three days after that event, the Char- 
lottesville (Virginia) Chronicle repudiates the 
Democratie party altogether. It says that the 
result in Connecticut is ‘‘a very bad thing if it 
leads us anew into the bog of the ‘ Northern 
Democracy.’ Neither the Democratic party, 
nor President JouNnson, nor the Supreme Court 
is going to be of any service to the South.” 
Then, with a very just and cleag perception, it 
says: “The Northern people Jfave determined 
to secure the practical fruy#S of their decisive 
victory, and they know thgt the rebellion is not 
over so long as the Northern Democracy is un- 
dispersed.” The Chronidle proceeds to deride 
“the great Democratic party” for pressing the 
South to go out, and then bragging that it fur- 
nished all the soldiers to the Union armies. 
‘The Northern Democracy have use for us in 
peace; they have none in war,” says the Chron- 
cle. ‘*They talk about the Constitution and 
violation of the Constitution, and usurpation 
and tyranny and consolidation; but they never 
fight except against the Constitution and for 
consolidation. ‘They set us up to receive the 
whole fury of the storm. They have, after re- 
pealing the Missouri Compromise and sustaining 
the Administration of Mr. Bucnanan, brought 
us to universal negro suffrage.” And after 
forcibly and truly urging that “the Republican 
party can not be beaten at the North by the 
Democratic party,” it ends by emphatically de- 
claring “‘there will be no peace for the South 
until the Democratic party marches off the field 
of battle.” So say you, Mr. Foreman; so say 
you all, gentlemen of the jury. It seems to us 
that this thunder from South Carolina and Vir- 
ginia is quite as interesting to the “ great Dem- 
ocratic party,” ‘the natural governors of the 
country,” as the poor little peep from Connect- 
icut. 

Parties are*organizations for practical ends. 
The Democratic party was an alliance between 
the political sagacity and aristocratic pride of 
the South and the ignorance and moral coward- 
ice of the North to save State sovereignty and 
slavery. The South was a political unit upon 
those points, 
else; and as long as the Democratic party was 
wholly subservient to slavery and to State sov- 
ereignty, which was the anchor to windward, 
the alliance was formidable to civilization and 


It sacriticed to them every thing | 


the human race, for it prostituted the resources 
of one of the great powers of the world to the 
protection of barbarism, and it exposed the re- 
publican principle to the scornful contempt of 
mankind. 

But wih the abolition of slavery and the de- 
struction of State sovereignty the South neces- 
sarily ceases to be a political unit. The one 
overpowering sectional issue has disappeared, 
and the intelligent leaders of that part of the 
country will turn their political activity and 
skill into new channels. They certainly will 
not unite themselves with those whom they be- 
lieve to have betrayed them; and they will not 
do it, because they can not hope by means of 
such an alliance to regain what they have lost. 
They will form new combinations for new ob- 
jects with new parties, They will divide among 
themselves, and the normal state of a free com- 
monwealth will return, in which sectional in- 
terests have but a limited influence upon par- 


ties, and where difference of opinion secures 


healthful discussion and political toleration. 
There is no interest in any part of the country 
which now requires ignorance for its preserva- 
tion, and which resents free speech as a deadly 
peril. In every slave State the fundamental 
conditions of this Government were incompati- 
ble with the public peace. You must not praise 
Liberty to slaves, 

The Democratic party is not able to under- 
stand that there has been a revolution. Stupid 
as the Bourbons and infatuated as the Jaco- 
bites, it devotes all its energy to decorating the 
body and inflating the lungs of a corpse. In- 
stead of watching the course of the revolution 
in public sentiment and the national condition, 
and sagaciously adapting itself to the change, 
it hopes to rescue a shred of State sovereignty 
and at least a single slave whip from the rush- 
ing current. It is merely the Tory party of the 
old revolution, without its intelligence or dig- 
nity or excuse, Nassy ridicules it amidst the 
roaring laughter of the country, and its South- 
ern masters reject it as a worn-out tool. 


RIP VAN WINKLE IN THE SU- 
PREME COURT. 


.Untike the antediluvian worthy who thought 
when the deluge began that it was not going to 
be much of a shower after all, Messrs. SUuARKEY 
and WALKER, counsel for the State of Missis- 
sippi, now that the deluge is over, and the new 
heavens and the new earth begin to appear, are 
of opinion that there has not been much of a 
shower. They insist, with the bewildered so- 
lemnity of Rip Van Winkle, that the war had 
but one significance and result—namely, that 
the loyal citizens were physically stronger than 
the disloyal. ‘That point having been satisfac- 
torily determined, every thing returns to its pre- 
vious condition. In a word, say Messrs. Suar- 
KEY and WALKER, there has been ‘‘a ~y un- 
pleasantness” in the national family, buf now 
every thing is serene. 

The petition of these gentlemen to the Su- 
preme Court sets forth, in great amplitude of 
phrase, that ‘‘once a State always a State;” that 
the United States have made an “irrevocable 
compact” with the State of Mississippi, that 
the State can not secede, and can not be ex- 
pelled; that a military despotism is unconstitu- 
tional; and that the Recbdnstruction bill and all 
the proceedings under it may as well be de- 
claréd unconstitutional first as last. Now, what 
other question than this have the people of this 
country been considering for two years past ? 
What did they decide at the last autumn elec- 
tion but that States which have destroyed their 
civil government and their relation with the 
Union can establish a government and resume 
that relation only upon such conditions as the 
loyal citizens may determine? The petition of 
Messrs, SHARKEY ang WALKER is a grave re- 
quest to the Supreme Court to reverse the de- 
cision of the people at the polls. Do these gen- 
tlemen suppose that the national will upon-such 
a question as reconstruction is to be set aside by 
a majority of nine judges? 

The argument of the petition is fatal to ev- 
ery political measure of the last two years, It 
demolishes the policy” of the President as ef- 
feciually as the action of Congress, and the at- 
tempt to evade this result is as feeble as it is 
foolish, The petitioners say that, “in concur- 
rence with the view of the President,” conven- 
tions were held; and that ‘‘the people assem- 
bled voluntarily, and not by compulsion of the 
President.” Now nothing is more familiar to 
the country than the action of the President 
and the grounds upon which it was justified. 
In the order appointing Mr. SHarxey Provi- 
sional Governor the President recites that there 
is no civil government in the State of Missis- 
sippi; that the United States are bound to se- 
cure a republican government to the State, and 
that it shall be the duty of Mr&Snarxey to 
prescribe rules for ‘convening a convention” 
which shall submit a constitution to Congress. 
But if the United States had made an irrevers- 
ible compact with Mississippi, did it authorize 
the President to appoint a Governor for the 
State, and to designate who should be voters ? 
If it did not, the argument of the petition is 
fatal to the President’s action. 


fallacy which has been thoroughly exposed and 
exploded, It is the expiring gasp of the soph- 
ism which has been destroyed by the war, that 
the Constitution is a Compact or treaty, and not 
a national bond, It is the final struggle of the 
rebellion, which hopes to save by legal quibbles 
and technicalities what it could -not maintain 
by arms, It is the desperate effort to undo in 
a court the decision of a war, It is a futile 
plea against the right of the people of the Unit- 
ed States to guarantee th2 peace of the Union, 
The wiser people in the Southern States «ee 
this as plainly aswe. They remember that the 
Supreme Court has already tried to withstand 
the current of events, and has failed. ‘Tjjey 
remember that ALEXANDER H. Srepuens re- 
tired from Congress because the Drep Scorr 
decision had secured the ictory of “the South,” 
And they have seen Mr. Stepuens, the Dery 
Scott decision, and the South” mingled in 
common ruin, Indeed, the soldiers at the Sout); 
se¢m to be the only statesmen, They know 
that the loyal people who won in the war woul: 
no more allow the Supreme Court to reverse 
their victory than they have allowed the Presi- 
dent. ‘The Southern soldiers are deserting tic- 
tions for facts. Like wise men, they leave to 
such gentlemen as Messrs. SHARKEY and WaLk.- 
ER the task of winning the Court to say tho: 
Congress has done wrong, while they themsely es 
earnestly try to win the colored yote and to 
control the future. 


THE TIGHTNESS OF MONEY. 

Tne stringency that has beset the money 
market for a considerable time stil] continues, 
and borrowers find difficulty in negotiating 
loans except upon the best approved collaterals. 
All descriptions of securities other than Goy- 
ernments dre undesirable ; commercial paper is 
most carefully scrutinized; and few will ad- 
vance on bond and mortgage more than one- 
half the value of the security, even on most 
eligible city property. The rate of interest, 
however, is not oppressive. 

There are many of our business men w!:» 
look for a decided improvement soon, just : 
they have been waiting these six montlis, }:- 
tiently but in vain, for a return of the activity 
of previous years; but they have built their 
hopes upon a sand-bank, It is quite possille 
there may be a better feeling ere long, and the 
money market become gradually easier. I! 
can not be expected, though, that the relief wil] 
be permanent, for the market is always spas- 
modic and susceptible to the slightest and most 
mysterious influences. It may at any time 
jump from 5 per cent. per annum to 5 percent. 
a month without apparent satisfactory cause, a+ 
it did in June 1864. Moreover, it is controlled 
just now by the want of confidence which has 
so long prevailed throughout the mercantile 
community, by the general feeling of uncertain- 
ty, the undefined apprehensions, and the whis- 
pers that go round, but which nobody can ex- 
plain. It is trne that Government has soli 
gold, and thereby withdrawn a considera))le 
amount of greenbacks from circulation; al-o 
that the banks, catching the prevailing appr - 
hension of a continued stringency, are contract- 
ing, calling in their.loans that they may get a 
higher rate of interest by-and-by, This ac- 
counts, in’ part, for the scarcity of money, Thi 
least favorable feature of the case, however, is 
that depositors are withdrawing their idle bzl- 
ances from the banks to a very large extent. 
It is estimated that the deposits were drawn 
down five millions last weck, and the legal ten- 
ders nearly as much more, We know of one 
single bank that was thus depleted to the tune 
of $750,000. 

New York city being the great financial cen- 
tre of the Western world as London is of the 
other hemisphere, is naturally the great lending 
centre, While business is active immense sun's 
of money are continually flowing here from all 
parts of the country, seeking remunerative it- 
vestment ; but when business becomes dull, from 
any cause whatsoever, these moneys can not le 
employed; the idle balances are withdrawn be- 
cause they yield nothing. No matter how thiriv- 
ing or auspicious the state of trade may have 
been in other quarters, apprehension here be- 
gets apprehension there, and depositors will pre- 
fer to have their balances under their imme- 
diate control, or invest them in Governments, 
which are sure and profitable. This drain upon 
our banks and banking-honses helps very muc!) 
to render money tight; but the cavse.of this 
drain, as we have already stated, proceeds from 
the want of confidence in the community. There 
is a conviction, well founded, among the shrewd 
mercantile community (apart from the financiers 
of Wall Street), that the inflation of the curren- 
cy culminated in the spring and summer ©! 
1866, at which time the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, backed by an act of Congress, publicly an- 
nounced the policy of contraction, authorizing 
a reduction of not more than 4,000,000 per 
month; also, the national banks had issued all 
of their 300 millions of currency which thes 
were legally authorized to do. Well, then, the 
summit having been reached, the tendency ?' 
every thing is downward, Excepting in real es- 
tate, the prices ofall descriptions of property and 


| merchandise have very materially declined—and 


This Mississippi petition is merely the old , they have declined gradually and calmly, dis- 
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tressing some houses, it is true, but still creat- 

y no disastrous perturbation of trade and 
‘nanee. The fact that they have done so re- 
eves the mind of the apprehension: that there 
's to be a general financial crash or monetary 
pame, It proves to the contrary. We ate not 
at panic prices now. Commodities are reason- 
ably low compared to what they have been for 
four years past. 

Still, the season will not pass without trouble. 
Trouble may come from quarters least expect- 
ed. On the rst of June the Bankrupt Law will 
come into operation. Many are no doubt pre- 
puring to take advantage of that law, and the 
fuilures and suspensions which may then be an- 
nounced will be startling. Many a strong house 
which has given extensive credits may find its 
debtors on the bankrupt list, and their assets, 
winch had been considered undoubted, vanished 
like smoke. Then what becomes of the sup- 
posed very strong houses? One heavy failure 
earries many, like a row of bricks which school- 
boys set up to tumble down, Shrewd and 
crafty men, both debtors and creditors, are shap- 
ing their course to meet the operation of this 
law. Such persons as have kept their accounts 
close, who have no overstock of goods, and who 
have not foolishly speculated for a rise in stocks, 
in spite of every possible presage against so 
domg, need not trouble themselves about the 
future. ‘There is a very considerable portion 
of the business community whose position ts 
very strong. These will weather the gale. But 
ainong borrowers and overtraders who are un- 
able to obtain accommodation there will meyvi- 

t ibly be trouble, as we have long predicted. 
‘The probability is that business will now gradn- 
ally fizzle out, and that a dull summer will be 
succeeded by a revival in the fall. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


Turers, the French historian, one of the 
men who rose with the revolution of 1830, who 
was Minister of Lovis Putuiere, and who “ de- 
fended society” in 1848 agaimst the Socialist 
doctrines of PrrpHon, is now one of the most 
conspicuous leaders of the Opposition to the 
Empire, and has just made-an elaborate speech 
which is worthy to have been spoken by the 
Minister of Cuartes It is a curious illus- 
tration of the antiquated political polices of Eu- 
rope, for it is a plea for the dismemberment of 
other nations. It assumes that prosperity con- 
sists in the misfortunes of others; and that a 
truly great France 1s incompatible with a unit- 
ed Italy and a confederated Germany. The 
Linperor is blamed for not having foreseen the 
result of the war, and for being outwitted by 
Bismarck. ‘Tuiers’s speech is a long wail 
over the lost balance of power—a balance se- 
cured by the treaties of Vienna, which were 
made solely in the interests of kings and dukes, 
and with regal disregard of the people. Turers, 
ot course, is much too learned a scholar no to 
fortify his position with history; but history will 
be interpreted very differently by other schol- 
ars and statesmen. He ended his speech by 
the sharp sneer that there was no fault left for 
the Imperial Government to commit. 

This assault of THreRs is strong not in itself 
hut in its opportunity. It is no discredit to the 
I:mpire that it has not interfered to prevent the 
unity of Italy and Germany, but it is very mor- 
tifving that Europe has been reconstructed, and 
the treaties of Vienna destroyed without the 
increase of territory and with a loss of prestige 
to France. A united Italy and a confederated 
Germany do not threaten the legitimate policy 
of France; but it isa wound to French * glory” 
that France has not equally advanced with those 
Powers. The skill of Tuters is shown in choos- 
ing the moment for his attack, and although 
his explanation of the fact is unsatisfactory, the 
fact still remains and stings. 

pe Girarprn has shown his superior- 
ity to THreRs as a political tactician by fasten- 
ing upon the simple fact and relentlessly expos- 
ing it. He boldly declares that the Empire is 
a failure, and that when it talks of conceding 
liberties it confesses that liberties have been 
withheld. As for the Emperor he says that he 
has broken his oath, and distinctly insinuates 
that he overthrew the Republic when it was not 
in peril. This is the substance of an editorial 
article which has interested France quite as 
much as the speech of and ®othing 
more forcibly illustrates the-truth of Girarpan’s 
assertions and the nervousness of the Govern- 
ment than the fact that he was tried and fined 
for the publication. ‘That is a sign of real 
weakness in the Empire. Were the Emperor 
conscious of a sure hold upon the nation he 
would have willingly allowed the publication as 
an evidence of his security. But if the editor 
had been sure of that hold he would not have 
written the article, 

If the effort which Louis NaProLeoy is mak- 
ing toward a league of France with Holland and 
‘witzerland to withstand the increasing power 
of Germany should fail, the Empire would be in 
danger. The French might be content io be 
ruled by the cleverest man in Europe, but hey 
will hardly remain loyal to him when they dis- 
tinctly see a cleverer, Bismarck is a dreadful 
rival. His game is so imposing and swift and 
brilliant that Lovis Napo.eon is as much daz- 
zled as the rest of Europe. It will require all 


his energy and skill to hold his throne against 
the singular political combinations which are 
now plainly arising in Europe, and in which the 
United States unofficially and involuntarily, but 
none the less powerfully, plays so important a 
part. 


PROGRESS. 


A NUNDRED years ago, when some of the 
North American Colonies of Great Britain 
were asking not to be fuxed without represent- 
ation, and gradually began to hint separation, 
a roar of contempt and anger arose in Parlia- 
ment,-and even’ Epmtnp Burke, our chief 
friend, said that he did not deny the authority 
to tax, but held that it was inexpedient to ex- 
ercise st. Then came the war first to subdue 
the rebelhon, and afterward to prevent the sep- 
aration—a war which shook Great Lritain to 
the heart, which was the source of innumerable 
disasters, and which planted the seeds of an 
almost inextinguishable international jealousy 
between America and England. 

But now, when the Canadian Colonies pro- 
pose to change their condition, Joun Bricut 
speaks for the common-sense of his country in 
saying: “For his part he wished the popula- 
tion of the province to do what they felt to-be 
the best for their own interest: he would allow 
them to remain connected with this country if 
they liked, to become an independent society 
if they destred it, and to start upon that career 
of glory and greatness which their advantages 
and virtues might insure them; or if they hked 
better to annex themsélves to the United States 
he should not complain of that.” 

Iiad this been the sentiment of Great Britain 
a century ago we should have been most faith- 
ful mutual friends and allies instead of distrust- 
ful and wary rivals. But the new England 
which Joun Bricut and his friends. represent 
should and will prodace im tins respect a new 
America. 


THE ENGLISH REFORM BILL. 


Tue ocean telegraph tells us that the Liberal 
Party in the Enghsh Parhament, led by Mr. 


‘GLADSTONE and Mr. Bricut, will oppose the 


Retorm bill proposed by the Government. At 
present nobody can ryote im the boroughs who 
does not pay ten pounds rent. ‘The new bill 
provides that all who have occupied a dwelling 
house in the borough and have paid the poor 
rates shall have a vote. ‘There are now im the 
boroughs 1,367,000 **male occupiers,’ 
644,000 are voters. The bill adds—to them 
237,000, making the whole number Of household 
voters 881,000. The county qualification is to 
be fifteen pounds rental valuation, a year’s res- 
idence, and personal payment of the rates. ‘This 
will add 171,000 voters to the present number. 
Graduates and professional men are to vote, 
qualitied by one year's residence. All who have 
had for two years a balance of fifty pounds in a 
savings bank or in thie funds, and who have paid 
a pound tax within the year, are also to vote. 
And then comes the clause upon which we hope 
the bill will be and ought to be overthrown, 
This provides that all who vote as payers of di- 
rect taxes shall also vote as qualitied house- 
holders. This gives the rich man two votes to 
the poor man’s one vote. 

The basis of the billis property. How it will 
be opposed, whether upon the details, the inad- 
equacy, or the injustice, we are yet to learn. 
If a man is entitled to vote in the state at all, 
his vote ought to count exactly ‘as much as that 
of any other voter; and if a may should have 
an additional vote for a balance of fifty pounds, 
it is hard to show why he should not have an- 
other for a balance of a hundred pounds. The 
debate will be very interesting, for it can hard- 
ly fail, in the hands of Bricut, at least, to open 
the whole question of the suffrage. 


PARAGUAY. 

We read with surprise in a leading New York 
paper that during the South Amencan war ‘‘ the 
sympathy of most Amerieans has been with Par- 
aguay.” We suspect that améng the very few 
Americans who are enough interested in the 
war to understand it the feeling has been ex- 
actly the reverse. . They have hoped that thie 
allies would be suécessful, and that the most 
rigorous despotism upon the American conti- 
nent might be broken down. 

There is nothing in the condition of Paragnay 
which can command the sympathy of an Amer- 
ican, except its military efficiency. © The whole 
region, indeed, is but the plantation and examp 
ot Lorsz, who is absolute dictator, even to the 
price of produce. If an American man-of-war 
has been sent to the Parana River, as is alleged, 
for the purpose of negotiation, we hope sincere- 
ly that the mediation may end in opening Par- 
aguay to the light of civilivation. 


~ — 


SHALL WE EVER KNOW MORE 
ABOUT THE PLANETS? 


Sccu is the immensity of space between us and 
the nearest planetary body, it seems almost im- 
possible in the present state of knowledge to 
make much progress in regard to the exact strue- 
ture or physical condition. of any of the solar 


group. 


However, telescopes are constantly re- 
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vealing great and unlooked for things in regions 
above the sky, and it is by no means improbable 
that astounding discoveries are destined to crown 
with illustrious fame some bold genius in a com- 
ing day that may entirely eclipse those which are 
now recorded among the grandest achievements 
of the human intellect. 

Telescopes have not attained the perfection of 
which it is universally admitted by practical as- 
tronomers they are susceptible. Very huge in- 
struments are found in the principal national 
observatories of Europe and America, but they 
fall quite below what they shoul be m such in- 
stitutions, so long as the fact 1s admitted that 
there is no positive limit to their power. 

No retlecting telescope has been made so large 
as should be constructed to comport with the 
dignity of the service m which it would be em- 
ployed; nor has an olject-glass exceeded about 
three feet. ‘The expense ot a metallic speculum 
twenty feet, ahd an object-glass three yards in 
diameter, would open to the human eye unex- 
plored fields m celestial domams. We might 
have portions of the moons surface brought ap- 
parently within ten miles of the earth. If there 
are any large artificial structures there, or even 
on some of the other planets, equal to those that 
have been reared here, they could be distinctly 
examined, Forests, mountains, lakes, rivers, 
and other objects, would be clearly detined. 

But the prodigious expense of pertecting two 
such.magnificent appendages to the two kinds of 
telescopes used for distant explorations, 1s wholly 
beyond the resources of any sané milhonaires. 
If one of those favored mortals would sectfre to 
himself cyclopeedial immortality, let him order 
the fabrication of a telescope that would show us 
the glones of God's creations where no philoso- 
pher has yet gazed; and it would enlarge the 
boundaries of scrence, give us lngher conceptions 
of the ulimitable and immutable resources of 
creative power, while it would humble us m view 
of our low estate, circumscribed attamments and 
nothingness im the umverse of such displays as a 
great telescope would bring to hght. 


LOCATION OF TIIE SOUL. 


From immemorial time m al! countnmes the 
seat of mtellect 1s umversally adimitted to be m 
the brain. Very patient and very learned anat- 
onmnsts have explored that organ to tind the ex 
act location of the soul, but without any degree 
of success. Still, ali unite in the admutted tact 
that it is somewhere im the bram. By a blow or 
concussion the mental powers are deranged or 
suspended; and when the delicate mechanism 
of the cerebral mass 1s diseased aberrations of 
the mind immediately tollow. ‘Theretore all are 
agreed upon that one point—that the character- 
istic manifestations of the intellect are performed 
in the brain, 

Now for an anomaly. In hydrocephalus wa- 
ter may so distend the brain from withm toward 

‘the ciucumference as to really make it appear 
almost like a simple sac, and yet the operations 
of the mind remain apparently almost normal. 
All the upper surtace of the bram has been re- 
peatedly torn away, even to severmg the oltac- 
tory and optic nerves, exposing their Jacerated 
extremities without impairing the infellect for 
hours, till inflammation commenced. An iron 
bar. one mech in diameter and four feet in length, 
was blown by powder entirely through the centre 
of the brain of a railroad man at Cavendish, Ver- 
mont, a few years ago, carrying away both bone 
above and below, besides-furcing a column of 
the brain before the end of the bar, muniating 
the interior delicate structure within, and rend- 
ing arterial twigs by the dozens—and yet he re- 
covered, with all the usual mental and moral 
powers intact. Where is the soul lodged, ** Mes- 
sieurs Philosophers ? ' 


“A JOY FOREVER.” 

Prana’s chromos have steadily won their way 
to a public favor which 1s fully deserved by their 
excellence. ‘The picture of ‘Tarr s ** Chickens,” 
which was so perfectly reproduced as to seem a 
fac-simile, is already familar . and his ** Quails,” 
which is recently issued, 1s not less attractive. 
But the chromos are of every kind and size, 
‘There are sets of lovely vignettes; elaborate and 
most brilliantly illuminated Scriptural sentences 
and book-marks; with the ballads and stories 
which tell themselves delightfully to the child’s 
eve and imagination. Mr, PRANG and his part- 
ners might write oyer their doors, ‘‘'Things of 
beauty ;:"’ and we most sincerely commend them 
to the attention of those who have notbeen aware 
of this brilliant and pleasing art which gratities 
so cheaply and is so retining and humanizing an 
influence, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE FORTIETH CONGRESS, 

Tur extraordinary session of the Senate has been 
thu~ far devoted to the confirmation or rejection of the 
appointments of the President. None of these have 
been of grave importance. Lovell H. Rousseau was 
nominated and contirmed as Brigadier-General of the 
regular army vice Rosecrans resigned, 


SOUTHERN RECONSTRUCTION, 


Generat Schofield, on April 2, suspended al! elections 
in Virginia until the registration of voters should be 
completed. He aunounced that he would fill all va- 
cancies occurring in the mean time by appointments, 
General Sickles pursued the same policy in Svuth 
Carolina. 

General Wager Swayne, commanding the sub-Dis- 
trict of Alabama, on April 2, ordered a rivid compli- 
ance with the provisions of the Civil Righis bil!, and 
prohibited payments for services rendered the State 
the war. General Sickles, commanding the 
District of North and South Carolina, bed a con fer- 


ence on April 6 with the Governors of the e Siuies; 
, and, by agreement, the latter will continue to exercise 


' their functions, but all elections have been 


bited 
Pyare n 


until the registration of the yoters =hall bow 
completed. 


, and promotes at least an exterior ae m the 


acts, Was presente 
in the Sdpreme Court by Judge Sharkey 
aiKer. The State of Georgia followed this ex 
ample, employing Charles O’Conor and Jeremiah 
Black as counsel to present its claims. 


NEWS ITEMS, 


For several Sundays the Rev, Mr. Mattison, of Trin- 
ity M. E. Church, York Street, Jersey City, has beeu 
exposing the fallacy of some of the claims‘of the Rom-. 
ish priesthood. Last Sunday evening, as he was about 
beginning, a stone was forcibly thrown through a 
window, to the great terror of paft of the congreva- 
tion, and afterward another wi!’ w was broker in 
the same manner. The police were called, Dut the 
assailants were gone. The stones were evident!yv 
thrown from the yard of the building of the Sisters of 
Mercy. This is the old style of argument: but the 
Romish clergymust be aware that it is extremety un- 
Wise to pursue it in a Protestant country . 

One of the most interesting public documents lately 
presented to the people pf the metropoli# is the Report 
uf their Board of Excise for the year from April 1, 1566, 
tou March 31, 1867. Jt appears that during that per'- 
od the Board has issued 6779 licenses, and receive:! 
$1,253,554 in payment. The business of the year was 
conducted at a total expense of unly $21,294, leaving 
$1,262,560 income to the Metropolitan District Board 
of Police. Since the decision of the Court of A )peals 
declaring the constitutionality of the law, the Board 
has observed “a genera! disposition to conform to 
the law; rowdyism and drunkenness have largely de- 
creased ; and a fair observance of the provisious of 
the act diminishes scenes of violence and the number 
of offenses, adds to the eecurity of fe and property, 
lic streets after miduight, and particularly on the Sab- 
bath day.” 


A meeting of Union men was called in Marion, . 


Smythe County, Virginia, on the 19th of March to or 

ganize a Union party; but before the members could 
proceed to business a body of armed rebels appeared, 
and, driving the Union men away, Sievunied to or- 
gaunize a meeting of theirown. They passed resolu- 
tions denouncing Congress and urging, as the sense 
of the meeting, that the President should use his mil) 

tary power to protect the people of the South ayaiu-t 
Congressional usurpation. These resolutions were 
presented to the pablisber of.a Union paper in the 
town. He refused to in¥ert them, and was informed 
that it would not be safe for him to pubiish any other 
report of the meeting. General Schotleld was informed 
of the affair, and a Lieutenant, without troops, was 
sent to investigate the matter. ‘ 

General Hancock's Indian expedition, fifteen thou- 
sand strong, was at Selma, Kansas, on March 30. Gen- 
eral Hancock proposed to go to Fort Larned, on the 
Santa Fé road, where he wil! invite the chiefs of the 
hostile tribes to a council to discues terms of peace 
If they faitto come to terins he wi!| immediately com- 
mence a vigorous war against them. 

The Ohio Legislature on April 3 passed a resolution 
for manhood suffrage in beth Honses. Au amen. 
ment disfranchising rebels and déserters has yel tu 
be acted upon by the Senate. 

General Joseph Bailey, the builder of the dam which 
served to extricate Commodore Porter's fleet from the 
rapids of Red Riyer during the war, was murdered on 
March 26 by two brothers, while discharging bis du 
ties as Sheriff of Vernon County, Missouri. 

An explosion took place in a coal-pit in Chesterfield 
County, Virgima, on April 3, by which seventy-five 
miners were killed. The bodies could not be recovered 

George W. Randoiph, a grandson of Thomas Jefler- 
con, and formerly the rebel Secretary of War, died in 
Richmond on April 3. 

The Republican ticket for Mayor at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was carried on April 3 by a majority of 4380, an actual! 
gain of 3148 over last year’s vote, A heavy gain is 
also recorded for the Republicans jn St. Louis. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur Eastern question grows more complicated as i' 
approaches.its crixis. Since our last reports Russ 
has been moving troops rapidly southward toward the 
Turkish frontier, giving av an excuse for doing that 
which disturbs the peace of Europe, that it require~ 
large numbers of troops to huatid railroads. In the 
mean time Constantinople is filling with Turkish sol- 
diers, and volunteering ix going on all over the Em- 
pire, ostensibly for service in Candia, but doubtless 
for defense against the dreaded Russians, 

The publication of the secret treaty between Prussia, 
Baden, and Bavaria, which produced 20 much commo- 
tion in France, has had au opposite effect in Austria. 
The terms are decided to be in aceordance with those 
of the treaty of Prague between Prussia and Austria; 
and the influential papers and persone at Vienna ad- 
vocate a close alliance with Prussia. Meantime France 
makes no 
ance with Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland; the 
furmer power has already repented of her sale of Lux- 
embourg to France, and asked in vain to be releasecd 
from it. It is intimated in the dispatches from Lon- 
don and Paris that this cc ndition of affairs, added to 
the unpleasant aspect of the Eastern question, pro- 
duces a general distrust in political and financial mat- 
ters allover Europe. The latest dispatches, received 
April 9, announce that Berlin, and indeed all Ger- 
many, had been excited by warlike reports from Par- 
is: Bismarck had been called to a war-counse! at Ber- 
lm, and a general war was imminent all over Europe. 

There was some fighting, but of little consequence, 
near Cork and Dublin, between the British troops and 
Fenians on April 1 And 2. 

The Derby Reform Bill was to have been pushed to 
a vote in Parliament about April 8. Gladstone and 
Bright had closely canvassed both Houses, and were 
confident of defeating the bil).- Such a result would 
necessitate the resignation of the Derby Cabinet, and 
the formation of a new one to represent the Liberal 

arty. 


rogress in her efforts at forming an alli-° 


The siege of Queretaro, the position taken up by ~ 


Maximilian’s army, was actively begun on March 4. 
Imperial reports, of the same date say that Escobedo 
had been attacked in Celoya, where he had taken up 
a position, and completely reuted by Mejia, who har! 
sallied forth from Queretaro for the purpose. The 
defeat, it is further ~~ waa immediately follow- 
ed up, and San Luis Potosi, Juarez’s temporary Feat 
of government, was occupied by the victors. The 
Liberal reports, on the contrary, claim that Muaxi- 
milian’s force was driven back after five hours’ hard 
fighting. Both armies were beiag reinforced —Maxi- 
milian’s, however, only by small bodies. Queretaro 
was not completely surrounded at the latest dates, 
Escobedo having drawn in his lines, leaving one rogd 
open to Mexico city. Vera Cruz was besieged by 3600 
Liberals, who made little progress for want of heavy 
artillery. The town is defended by sixte¢h hundre:! 
Imperialists and fifty-six pieces of artillery. That 
Maximilian’s position appeared critical is apparent 
from the fact that, on April 5, the Austrian Minister 
at Washington announced to Secretary Seward that 
he had been instructed to ask the good offices of the 
United States Government in securing safe treatment 
to Maximilian and his followers.in case they fell int« 
the hands of the Liberals at Queretaro. On the 6th 
inst. Mr. Seward replied that he had telegraphed to 
Minister Campbell to send a swift messenger to Juarez, 
conveying a request that all possible leniency be ex- 
tended toward the expected prigeners, and also that 
he had placed a copy of his instgnetions in the hands 


As: Minister Romero, who had promised to inform Ju- 


arez of the wishes of the United States Government. 

Subsequently tothe upneuccessful insurrection et 
Port au Prince, Haytf, on February 22, noticed in our 
last record, a second effort was made by the iweur- 

ents under Victor Chevalier. This was more form: 

able and successful, and President Geffrard was forced 
to abdicate and seek safety in flight to St. Domingo. 
General Sayet was elected President of Hayti to suc- 
ceed Geffrard. 
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LAUNCH OF THE STEAMSHIP 
ERIE.” 
Tue new steamship £rie, built for the ‘* Amer- 


ican and European” line of propellers, and to ply 
between Boston and Liverpool, was launched at 


“THE WRONG SIDE OF THE STREAM.”~[See Pa im 246.) 


f 


Newburyport, Massachusetts, on April 3. “We 
give a sketch of the scene by our artist, and s¢yme 
particulars of the vessel. 

The keel of the Erie was laid in the summer 
of 1866. She is handsomely modeled and very 
strongly built, with an extreme length of 350 


feet; breadth of beam 43 feet 9 inches, and depth 
of hold 29 feet. Her frame is of the best white 


oak, except the alternate top timbers, which are | ond-class passengers. 


of hacmetac. She has perhaps more iron bolts 
and braces and other fastening material about her 
than any American mercantile vessel of her size 


| 
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LAUNCH OF THE STEAMSHIP “ERIE,” AT NEWBURYPORT, MASSACHUSETTS, Aprit 3.—{Sketcnenp sy J. W. 


afloat. Her cabins will be below decks, and ac- 
commodate fifty first-class and seventy-five sec- 
The £rie will be bark- 
rigged with double-topsail yards, and will spread 
all the canvas of a-vessél.of 1200 tons. - The 
screw will be of the new pattern .which forces the 


“SWEET VIOLETS.”-— (See Pager 246.) 
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water directly to the rear and not diagonally out- 
ward, by which a greater velocita of speed can be 
attained. 

‘The *‘ wedging” for the launch was begun at 
ten o'clock; and in about an hour the vessel, 
giving a sudden star sped down the incline and 
sprung with a seemingly ardent desire into the 
bright waters of the Merrimac. ‘The velocity 
was such when she reached the stream that a 
large hawser made fast to a big tree on the shore 
was snapped asunder like twine, and two anchors 
fixed near the shore were dragged deep into the 
stream. ‘These appliances, if they did not 1m- 
pede, checked her progress, and she topped just 
fifty feet from the opposite shore. The crowd 
grew excited, and apprehensive exclamations 
She's stuck !” “She's grounding on the other 
bank!” attested the deep interest of every specta- 
tor in the success of the launth; but when the 
Evie veered gracefully down the stream, floating 
as free and lightly as a duck, with her beauteous 
broadside and fair proportions full before the ere, 
there arose a long and exultant shout from the 
throats of the crowd. 


THE WRONG SIDE OF. THE 
STREAM. 
[Nee Idlustration on page 245.) 


Oxce more do I feel. the soft summer wind blowing, 
While it tenderiy rusties the trees; 

Again the clear water is trilling and flowing, 
As the rushes are bent ‘neath the breeze. 

The grand purple shadows are dreamily spreading 
Their gloom o’er the sunshiny gleam; 

Through tall nodding grasses I fancy I'm treading, 
By the side of the murmuring stream. 


Ah! don't you remember, sweet Amy, the talking 
You caused down at Silverdale Hall? 

How men were all wild to attend you in walking, 
Or to carry your suushade or shawl? 

You laughed and yon flirted, and were so provoking, 
For you reigned like a despot extreme; 


And issued your edicts—part earnest, part joking— 


From your throne by the side of the stream. 


Then you had your fav'rites, I can't help confessing, 
Though you treated us all as your slaves— 


_ One moment were angry, the next were caressing, 


More capricious than wind-driven waves. 

‘Twas then Charlie Lincoln and I were both vying 
To be first in your love and esteem, 

While swiftly the rosy young hours were fiying 
At your court by the side of the stream. 


Thus it often occurred in that bright sunny weather 
That we both were ensnared by your wiles; 
You gave one a flower, the other a feather, 
While you gladdened us both with your smiles. 
At Jast came a time of most exquisite rapture— 
iow short did the afternoon seem |— 
As rosy lips pouted, I made my first capture, 
When I met you alone by tbe stream. 


Alone, did I say? Charlie Lincoln had seen ue; 
That he had I couid tell by his look; 

What matter? With osiers and hurdles between us, 
With a thick tangled, hedge and—a brook. 

"Twas all one to me, for he could not come over; 
So he bowed ip a manner supreme, 

And envied the lot that had cast me in clover, 
With himself the wrong side of the stream. 


How tender and true were those words softly spoken ! 
How lovely the light in your eyes! 

How earnest those pledges, ne'er meant to be broken, 
Those whispers that melted to sighs! 

No lounger a fancy—my fate was decided; 
No mere phantom or fairy-like dream: ~ 

I tiessed the good luck that my rival had guided 
‘Tbus to walk the wrong side of the stream! 


~- _ 


“SWEET VIOLETS” 
See [lusivation on page 245.) 
‘Violets, eweet violets: all April's in the cry’ 
Hunt 
My Isabel, do you remember 
How, in the fitful April weather, 
Through squares and terraces 
We, plighted lovers, walked together, 
While, shrill beneath the changeful xkv, 
Rang out the vivlet-seiler’s cry? 


Ah, Love, how bright those hastening hours! 
liow fuir the hopes that shone before us! 
For us the Earth put forth her flowers, 
f‘or us the blackbirds sang their chorus, 
And Spring herself seemed only made 
To glad us with her light and shade. 


_ And still I see your sweet face soften 
Witb tender smile and pensive pity, 
As in our path we meet a maiden 
-A child waif from the seething city; 
And still rings out the violet cry, 
And still the changing clouds flit by. 


Last week I pass’d you in the Row, 
Last night I met you at a aninée; 

I watch’d your fair head meekly bent 
Above the last chef-d’@nvre by Dore ; 

But your heart’s hidden mystery 

‘Tis not for mortal eye to sce. 


tnough that since that by-gone sprin:-time, 
Vhen we lovers walk’d together, 

Your heart has catght a trick of changing, 
Capricious as that April weather ; 

And the lorn violet-seller’s cry 

Sounds like a dirge as I go by. 


Yonr bonquets now are rare exotics, 
Imported from far Southern bowers ; 

But who shall say those splendid blossums 
Are sweeter than my lowly flowers 

The violets that we stopp'd to buy 

Beneath that sunlit April sky? 


Alas! “twas then our spring-time, dearest, 
And o’er life's path there shone a glory, 

While all our footfalls went to music, 
Like mystic lute in fairy story: 

But now youth's glamour shines no more 

On the dull earth we wander o'er. 


Some day perchance, for mere distraction, 
You'll ransack a forgotten casket, 
And light-upon the faded posy 
I gave you from the vagrant's basket : 
And those poor wither'd flowers shall be 
Almost a link ‘twixt you and me. 
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A STOCK IN TRADE. 


Not many years ago there was (and may be 
still fur all I know) an‘old-fashioned farm-house 
about. thirty miles frora New York, near a place 
the pen of Washington Irving has made classic 
ground, ‘This house at the time of which I write 
was inhabited by a descendant of the original 
Dutch settlers, in whose family the house and 
farm had been for years. Hein Diedrich him- 
self, the occupier and owner, was a fitting type 
of his progenitors~a thrifty, careful, and well- 
to-do farmer. Madam, his wife, had died in 
giving birth to their only child—a daughter— 
and the infant had been intrusted to the care of 


an old German nurse, who had lived nearly all. 


her life in the family, and who reared her with 
almost all the affection and tender care of a mo- 
ther. ‘This little daughter became as the apple 


of Diedrich’s eye; on her he lavished all the. 


wealth of affection of which his cold and apa- 
thetic nature was capable. For her sake he 
toiled and hoarde@, and fondly looked forward 
to the time when she, grown up, should requite 
him for all his toil and self-sacrifice. ‘The years 

ssed by unvaried by aught of excitement or 
interest beyond the common. Diedrich went 
about his daily avocations on the farm, and tran- 
quilly smoked every night his pipe as he sat in 
his old chair by the fireside. 

One night Diedrich woke up from a longer 
doze than usual to find the son of ohe of his 
neighbors sitting by the fireside, with his daugh- 
ter Bettina’s hand fast clasped in his; and thence- 
forth he was roused to the fact that Bettina was 
no longer the little child he had hitherto thought 
her, and it dawned slowly on his awakened con- 
sciousness that she wonld soon be looking out 
for a husband—a fact his dull comprehension 
was slow to take in, but, when once realized, 
never more to be uprooted. Henceforth he be- 
gan to-turn over in his mind all who would be 
most likely to come up to his idea of a fitting 
partner for her, and an acceptable son-in-law to 
himself. His choice fell on the only son of a 
Gserman neighbor a few miles off—a slow, steady- 
going young man. He never thought of what 
Bettina would say or who she would like, and 
if he had given it a passing thought it would 
never have entered his head to consult or defer 
to her feelings; still less did he dream for one 
moment of her venturing to thwart or cross his 
wishes. And with Diedrich to resolve-was to 
carry into effect. Bettina, however, had other 
admirers, and vne of the most favored hitherto 
was the young ian seated by her side. True, 
he was a poor one; his father was.dead, and had 
left him naught but the remembrance of a loan 
of t¥o thousand dollars which in the days of his 
prosperity he had loaned a poorer friend on his 
outstart into the world, the papers of which trans- 
action he had lost. On his fall from independ- 
ence to poverty he had made application to his 
now successful friend for the return of the loan, 
and had been told to prove the debt and it should 
be immediately paid. This, as I have said, he 
could not do; and he died, leaving an assurance 
to his son of having loaned the money, and hearty 
curses on the man who withheld it thus wrong- 
fully. George Evans, the son, had tried more 
than once, but unsuccessfully, to obtain it, and 
was fain to do as well as he could without it. 

Soon after the events above narrated another 
actor appeared on the scene in the person of a 
young gentleman, the son of a wealthy merchant 
in New York. He came to spend the summer 
with an old bachelor uncle, and to retire for a 
time from the gayeties of the town, where he 
had been living a somewhat dissipated life. He 
saw Bettina in all her freshness of youthful beau- 
ty, and the sight refreshed his jaded senses; and 
from first seeing her and visiting her, as an en- 
tire change and amusement, he grew to love her 
—at least to love as much as such a nature could 
do. Alas! poor Bettina was taken with the, to 
her, polished manners of the city youth, and in 
time gave him what he was utterly unworthy of 
—her whole heart. ‘They were eventually mar- 
ried, secretly; and when at length it came to 
Diedrich’s ears (as in time it did) he was so en- 
raged he turned Bettina.out of doors, and hence- 
forward her name was never mentioned in his 
hearing. A sister—a stern, cross old maid— 
came to live with him and keep house for him. 
George Evans felt his loss keenly at first; but 
time softened his grief, and he took to the stage 
—for which he had always shown a predilection 
— fur his livelihood, and he bade fair to become 
a clever actor. He had never, however, given 
up the determination to recover his father’s mon- 
ey from the man Benson, to whom he had lent it. 

‘Lhe quiet little town of Sleepy Hollow was on 
the eve of retiring to rest; several oil-lamps had 
retired from public life (gas had not then been 
introduced), after winking in a mysterious man- 
ner to their companions to follow their example ; 
the shops in the only street—the High Street, of 
course—had already let down blinds and put up 
shutters; the rain was falling in torrents; the 
wind-screens on the chimney-tops were veering 
in all directions, as if performing a demoniac 
polka with the inconstant wind; a miserable wet 

ight, about ten o'clock, and not a soul stirring. 
The three policemen had gone to the station ; 
the thieves, if there were any, were afraid of 
catching cold ; the doctor had just returned from 
a country visit, and was putting up bis horse in 
the little stable behind his house; the waiters at 
the big wooden hotel were busy removing the re- 
mains of supper; and far away from the sitting- 
room, in a low, dingy, little bedroom, which 
served him for parlor as well, a young man was 


' standing with his arms folded across his breast, 


_ and looking into a trunk which he had recently 
opened. 


**A stock in trade,” said, ‘‘ from which 
something may be made, after all! 
that small box may be evoked powers as tre- 
mendous as the Jinn’s in the Arabian Nights— 


Yes, from | 


wealth, happiness, revenge !—and that’s the best 
of all!” 

Nothing was visible to account for these glow- 
ing anticipations. ‘Ihe contents seemed of the 
ordinary kind—clothes; not many, nor very 
splendid in material; only among them were 
mixed up pieces of apparel belonging properly to 
the softer sex—crumpled-up bonnets, worn-out 
old shawls, faded cotton gowns. Poor fellow! 
he was perhaps bringing down presents to an 
aunt. ‘hey couldn’t be very expensive ones ; 
but the kindness of the remembrance would 
make up for want of value. 

‘* Hark! ten o’cldtk!’’ he said, as the clock 
struck the hour in the hall of the hotel. ‘I 
must be off, or the old rascal will have shut up 
shop !” 

He buttoned his coat, threw a horse-cloth over 
his shoulders, and went out into the dusky street. 

**T saw it,” he said, *‘ at the corner of the stair- 
case. If the villain hasn’t moved it all will go 
well. If he has, how can I describe it without 
exciting suspicion ?” 

One shop was open in the cross-road at the 
top of the main street. A great glaring lamp 
still flourished in front of the window; under it, 
and sheltered by a sort of veranda that projected 
over half the pavement, was standing a deal ta- 
ble, with two chairs on the top of it; on them 
were various articles of crockery-ware, useful 
and ornamental; a small looking-glass, marked, 
in chalk, ‘‘ half a dollar ;” and between the chairs 
a little pile of books, the lowest being the ‘‘ Whole 
Duty of Man,” and the highest several numbers 
of old periodicals. Inside of the dark recess, 
where second-hand furniture, etc., were piled up 
on both sides of a narrow passage, sat a man 
with a pen behind his ear; a ledger lay on the 
desk before him, which he might perhaps have 
been able to read, if he had felt so inclined, with 
the aid’of a very thin and dirty candle, which 
was stuck into an ink-bottle—but his studies 
lay in another direction. He was absorbed in 
thought. 

** After all,” he thought, *‘ what good has it 
done me? It isn’t so great a sum when all's 
told. ‘Two thousand dollars. It ruined George 
Evans though,” he began again. ‘* His father 
should have kept his papers-better. If the man 
was fool enough to lend me the money, and lost 
my note of hand, what business is it of mine, 
that his son must lose the whole of it? Did I 
make the law? If they had brought me my ac- 
knowledgment wouldn't the money have been 
paid? ‘The lad has given up pestering me with 
his letters. I hope never to hear of him again; 
besides, the Statute of Limitations makes it also 
safe, and the money by this time would all have 
been spent; for V/hear he has turned a reprobate 
and gone on the stage. This is a wicked world, 
and theatres are the schools of Satan. Amen!” 

This ejaculation was uttered aloud, and was 
considered by the utterer of it—the worthy Mr. 
Benson, pawn-broker and second-hand furniture 
dealer—the bond and seal of all religious observ- 
ations. It was heard by the young man in the 
horse-cloth wrapper. 

‘I’m glad you're not shut up, Sir,” he said, 
going through the narrow gang-way to the end 
of the room. ‘‘I want to do a little business 
with you.” 

‘* A watch?” said Mr. Benson, opening a lit- 
tle drawer in which lay a number of square tick- 
ets of dirty paper. 

‘*No, 1 don't happen to have such a thing,” 
replied the visitor. ‘*I come to buy something. 
As I passed the shop to-day I saw a piece of fur- 
niture I require; a narrow case with drawers in 
it, of oak I think it was. Ah! there it is, just 
under the staircase!” 

‘*Of oak, indeed! you may say of the very 

finest oak that ever grew. Why, that oak would 
fetch a large price, independent of the great con- 
venience of the drawers. I paid a pretty sum 
for it at Squire Diedrith’s sale when the old gen- 
tleman died ten days since; it had been in his 
family, they said, two hundred years—a very 
tine piece of furniture, and dirt cheap.at six dol- 
lars.” 
‘**T’m no great judge of these things,” said the 
voung man; ‘‘ but I have an aunt in the town who 
is in want of just such an article. I wish to make 
her a present of it; and I will pay for it now, 
on condition that if she doesn’t like it you shall 
take it back and supply me with another article 
to-morrow morning.” 

‘*Very fair—that’s very fair—but how can I 
send it to-night?” 

‘* Nay, that must be part of the bargain,” re- 
plied the purchaser, counting the money into Mr. 
Benson's hand; *‘and you must also give me a 
receipt for the—what shall we call it ?—the ward- 
robe, with all it contains, for fortunes are some- 


times found in very odd places,” he added, with | 


a smile. ‘‘I've heard of chair-bottoms being 
stuffed with notes.” 

** I'll run the risk of all that,” said Mr. Ben- 
son, writing the receipt, ‘‘and as to carrying it 
home, it ain't very heavy. Ill manage that. 
What's the address ?” 

‘*Mrs. Truman, No. 2 Tarrytown Lane,” re- 
plied the youth; ‘‘not a very elegant part of the 
tuwn, but the poor must live somewhere.” 

**It's a very dark lane,” said the furniture 
broker. 

**Couldn't you wait till to-morrow morning? 
A man was robbed and murdered there twenty 
years ago.” 

‘**Oh, things are improved since then,” said 
the young man with a laugh; ‘* besides, an old 
chest of drawers is not so very tempting a prop- 
erty in spite of the soundness of the oak and the 
time it was in Squire Diedrich’s possession.” 

Mr. Benson looked at his visitor with doubt at 
first; but he saw nothing but the fine open coun- 
tenance of a young man of twenty-two, and 
gradually became satisfied that there was no- 


thing to be afraid of. For one instant a thought 


even came into his head to invite the purchaser 


to take a glass of gin-and-water; buty;it dicd 
away like other good resolutions. ; 

“*If you arrive at my aunt’s before me.” said 
the young man, ‘‘say I sent her the wardrobe : 
but I hope to be there in time to receiye you.” 

So saying, he wrapped his horse-cloth round 
him, and departed. Mr. Benson looked round 
well pleased. He had ended the day well by 
disposing of a useless piece of limber at a cor. 
siderable price. ‘‘ He must be very fond of his 
aunt, that young man,” he said, “‘ and if she’s no 
better judge of furniture than he is | wish she 
would come}and deal at my shop.” He cast a 
iook round to see that there was no risk from can- 
dle or lamp, hoisted the wardrobe on his shoul- 
der, locked the door, and walked rapidly toward 
the lane. On arriving at No. 2 he knocked 
gently at the door, but received no answer for 
some time. 

**' Why, this is the house that has been empty 
so long! I didn’t know any one had taken jt 
Where did they get their furniture ?” . 

Another louder knock preduced a motion with- 
in; a step sounded in the passage, and an ol! 
lady opened the door. She seemed astonished 
at the lateness of the visit. 

“*I was just going to bed,” she said, ‘and 
only sat up to let in my nephew. He is longer 
of coming than he said.” ; 

** He'll be here immediately,” replied Mr. Ben- 
son, “‘and in the mean time has presented you 
with this very handsome piece of furniture. “][e 
has paid for it—all, except the porterage—and 
me solid oak is no joke to carry on a night like 

s. 
“*If my nephew was here,” said the old lady, 
‘“*T would ask you to come in; but I'm-a lone 
woman, and it wouldn't be proper—there’s six- 
pence for the carriage, and I’m greatly obliged 
to the dear boy. He's always so thoughtful of 
his poor old aunt.” 

** Pray, ma’am, have you been long in this 
cottage ?” inquired Mr. Benson; ‘‘ and may I ask 
you where the furniture came from ?” 

** My nephew took the house for me three days 
ago. Some of the furniture came by boat from 
New York—and the rest, we hope, will arrive in 
a day or two.” 

**If you require any additional articles you 
will find the best qualities and lowest prices at 
my shop,” said Mr. Benson, putting the poor wo- 
man’s sixpence into his pocket, and resuming his 
homeward wy. ‘‘I don’t like this,” he said, as 
he splashed up the High Street. ‘*'There’s some- 
thing curious about that old woman. Why did 
she give me twelve cents ?—looking so wretched- 
ly poor too? And why did she seem so delight- 
ed to lay hands on the wardrobe? I'm sorry [ 
let it go at six dollars. ‘The young fool would 
have given’ double the money; but I’m always 
so soft-hearted. I shall never be rich, but what 
of that? Wealth is not happiness. Amen!’ 

He extinguished the flaring lamp at the front 
of his premises; removed the table and all that 
it contained within the door; turned the key on 
the inside, and drawing out from a secret draw- 
er a bottle of gin, and lifting a kettle from the 
fire which had hitherto glowed unseen behind a 
set of window curtains hung over the model of « 
suspension bridge, he proceeded to concoct a 
pretty strong tumbler, which he applied to his 
lips with the self-satisfied air of a man who felt 
that he had deserved some relaxation and enjoy- 
ment after the labors of a well-spent day. A 
pipe, also, soon added its perfume, and he sat 
like a great Indian idol, inhaling the incense of 
his gin and tobacco, blandly smiling as the smoke 
curled in gay wreaths round the bowl of his long 
clay, and occasionally sipping the comfortable po- 
tation before him. The clocks, which had either 
been sent to him in pledge, or were arranged on 
different brackets for sale, kept up a miscellaneous 
concert of hours from one oclock to twelve; for 
they were not by any means particular in their 
notions either of time or tune; but as a ma- 
jority seemed to be of opinion it was getting near 
midnight, the contemplative proprietor lighted 
one more pipe, poured forth one other libation, 
and carefully locked away the now half-empty 
bottle in the sanctum devoted to its custody. He 
watched once more the curls of the smoke; but 
fancy was at work, and aided the wreaths as they 
rose, twisting them into excellent chests of draw- 
ers, or handsome mahogany side-boards, on which 
he expected enormous profits ; into little cottages 
they expanded themselves, which he felt sure he 
could buy for very little money; then, as the 
candle began to burn less clearly, he saw one of 
the large puffs, which he traced with more than 
usual attention, convert itself into'a bed in a 
dingy little apartment, and through the half- 
drawn curtains he saw the emaciated counte- 
nance of adying man. ‘The fire uttered a little 
sound at this moment, as the coals collapsed to 
the bottom of the grate, and he thought the noise 
it made formed itself into words for the old mans 
lips: ‘**I lent him the money, George—two ihou- 
sand dollars. I have lost the note of hand: but 
if he doesn’t pay it he is a villain, and wil! r- 
pent it when the hour comes on him as 1{ docs 
on me now.” 

‘* Nonsense! folly! madness!” cried Mr. Ben- 
son, pushing back his chair, and hurrying the 
tumbler to his lips. ‘* Would the man have mie 
give the money to every person that cliose to say 
that he liad lent it, with nothing to show for 
but a white-faced, dying old— Ha! a carnace 
at my door at this hour!—a knocking!—who 
can it be? Some one in distress—coming [© 
pledge their—coming, coming!” 

He opened the door and peeped out through 
the falling rain. A carriage, covered with mud 
and dripping with wet, was at the sidewalk. ‘The 
driver let down the steps and a lady tripped light- 
ly across the sloppy pavement and entered the 
shop. 
- **The carriage will wait,” she said; ** turn tre 
key and double-lock—for I have something 0! 
importance to say to you.” 
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Mr. Benson said nothing, but went up the nar- 
row gangway with the flickering candle in his 
hand, followed by his visitor. He set down the 
light and looked carefully into the woman's face. 
It was flushed and excited ; the eves flashed with 
great briiliancy, and her lips quivered with agi- 
tution —a tall, masculine woman, plainly dressed, 
and evidently under the influence of some strong 
feeling. 

‘+ You are Mr. Benson the broker?” she said. 

‘*T am: and dealer in second-hand furniture, 
books, statues, and miscellaneous articles, clocks, 
watches, wearing apparel, and double - barrel 


” 


guns. 
‘‘You attended the sale at Squire Diedrich’s 


last Wednesday ?” 

did, 

**Did yeu buy it?” 

** What?” 

‘*T forgot. I haven't told you. I won't tell 
vou. What did you pay for all the articles you 
bought there at the sale ?” 

got tolerable bargains, ma am; I don't 
deny that—the family all dispersed—no near re- 
lations. I paid for all 1 had there a matter of 
&75 or perhaps $100.” 

‘‘Will you make me out a list of them ?— 
transfer them at once to me ’—and I will giv 
you a thousand across the table ?” 

" Mr. Benson looked at the woman as she spoke. 

‘*No, Madam,” he said, one thousgftth 
little. If it's worth one thousand y you, it's 
worth a deal more to me.” 

‘‘We won't fight about that. Whet did you 

buy ?—beds? sofas? drawers ?—let mie see the 
list.” 
He took from a wire that hung from the cross- 
bar of his desk the auctioneer’s account. The 
woman gazed at it; and on coming near the end 
started. 

‘* Yes,” she said, *‘here it What do you 
ask for all? But tush! I want hothing but one 
small article. Keep the rest of the trash. . Give 
me the oak wardrobe with the four drawers in 
it and I will give you what you demand. Come!” 

‘*T can't,” said Mr. Benson, turning pale, and 
trembling with agitation. ‘‘It's gone—sold— 
delivered—lost.” 

‘“*Fool!” cried the woman. You have 
ruined me and yourself. ‘That wardrobe would 
have enriched us both. Why did not the vil- 
lains advertise the sale ? I would have come to it 
if I had been dying. Can you rgcoyerit? Who 
bought it? Will money tempt them to sell it 
again? ‘Tell me the name of the purchaser and 
1 will get possession of it yet.” 

‘* don’t remember the name of the person— 
it might, however, be possible—I don't say it 
would—to recover the furniture still.” 

‘** Give me the address—quick—I will go any 
where after it—any where.” 

‘** Why ure you so very curious about a com- 
mon chest of drawers? 1 examined it very care- 
fully, I assure you; they are nothing but ordi- 
nary oak—no secret recesses—no hidden springs ; 
there's surely some mistake about it.” 

no mistake. Did you take out the 
drawers when you made your examination? Did 
you turn the top one upside down? Did you see 
that the bottom was thick and heavy—that it was 
double? That it might contain documents, 
notes, a will, receipts, acknowledgments 7” 

**No, 1 didn’t turn it out. Tim an unsuspi- 
cious, innocent man, grossly imposed on—ruined. 
Amen!” 

The pawnbroker seemed so overcome that the 
woman was melted. 

‘* Hear what I tell you,” she said. ‘* If we ar- 
rangé matters together we may yet be rich. Do 
1 understand that vou will share with me what- 
ever that drawer contains ?” 

‘* What does it contain ?” inquired Benson, in 
a whisper. ‘* Does it contain any thing?” 

‘*Why do I offer you hundreds for it?” in- 
quired tlie woman. ‘*‘ But I will tell you all. 
Did you know Squire Deidrich ?” 

**No, I can’t say I knew him. I once sold 
him a second-hand saddle; and he made some 
row about the stuffing coming out. I had to let 
him off for half the price agreed on.” 

** It’s like him as he was of late—harsh, cold, 
selfish—so I was told. He was different long 
ago—very different.” 

‘**I didn’t know him then,” replied Mr. Ben- 
son. ‘* What changed him so much ?” 

** His daughter. Le had only one, and he had 
set his heart on her. She thwarted him in her 
marriage, and he never forgave it.” 

** Did you know her ?” 

‘Did | know her! I ought to, seeing I was 
her aunt—Diedrich’s only sister. I went to live 
with him after she had left; don’t you see what's 
coming, old man? You must be dull as the 
wretched room you live in if you don’t guess what 
fullowed.” 

‘**T can't,” said Mr. Benson. 
cant.” 

‘** Not when I tell you how her father had set 
his heart on her marrying the only son of an old 
friend and neighbor—and for a time she seemed 
satisfied to do so—when one day there came to 
the town a young gentleman from New York— 
dashing, gay, and finely dressed. He saw Bet- 
tina, was struck with her freshness and beauty, 
got to speech of her, won her heart, and married 
her secretly, and then deserted her—the old story, 
the old story. Her father in anger turned her 
out of doors; forbade her name to be ever more 
mentioned. She wrote once; and he sent her 
letter back unopened. She never wrote again. 
The old house became dark and dismal. Died- 
rich went into the bedroom that had been hers 
on the day he heard of the marriagé; seized 
the little oak wardrobe where she had kept her 
clothes. He emptied the drawers on the floor, 
and ordered me to remove the frocks and stock- 
ings and the blue silk jacket and the pink satin 
slippers, and all the things, and throw them irto 
the fire. It was an old piece of furniture, and 


**I'm trying; I 
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had belonged to our family for hundreds of years. 
It had once been the place where he kept his se- 
cret papers; his bonds and parchments were all 
in the front drawer; but in the tup one there was 
a false bottom; there, in the thickness of the 
wood, he kept the things he cherished most—his 
dead wife's letters, the first copy-book of Bettina’s, 
and the little notes she had sent him from school. 
Well, when he had turned all Bettina’s clothes 
out of the bureau he opened the secret ledge, and 
calling me, said: ‘Gretchen, I have saved all my 
life for Bettina, and intended this —showing me 
a check for $10,000—‘as her wedding dowry. 
[ can not-give it her now; but if, after 1 am dead 
and gone, that wretch of a husband of hers fails 
her (as I feel and know he will), you will know 
where to find sufhcient for her and her family, 
as [ shall put it in this secret drawer. ‘Take 
care, however, her husband does not touch a cent 
of it. No one shall touch it till after Il am dead.’ 
So saying he pulled out the secret drawer at the 
top, laid the check lengthways on its baek, and 
shut it up with abang. He told me he had 
made it payable {to bearer,’ and had given in- 
structions at the bank that whoever presented it 
should get the money. Soon after he died; and 
Bettina shortly after him. He gave me a silver 
pin that touches the spring, and showed me how 
to open it. From the hour he had placed it there 


Funtil now no one has ever opened the drawer, 


and there the bill for ten thousand dollars lies. 
People wondered where all his money was when 
he died, and what had become of it. I alone 
knew.” 

‘+ And I sold it for six dollars!” shrieked Mr. 
Benson, **to a miserable old woman. A ruined 
man!. I’ve lost ten thousand dollars. The 
young man was too much for me. I hated him 
from the first—but vengeance will pursue him 
for his iniquity.” 

‘* But why was the sale se hurried ?” continued 
Gretchen; ** 1 left Diedrich six weeks ago look- 
ing.strong—I could not get away when I first 
heard of his death; and in the mean time he was 
buried and his furniture sold, and now the money 
is lost, | fear. Go, give what sum you like, but 
get back the wardrobe, and we will divide the 
money.” 

** Equally!” exclaimed Mr. Benson, starting 
up; ‘*where isthe silver pin? Give it me—it is 
not too late to make the attempt to-night.” . 

‘*Oh yes, itis though,” saidthewoman. 
keep the key. What you have to do is to re- 
cover the wardrobe; or, if you will tell me the 
purchaser's address—”’ 

**No, no, I'l keep that to myself,” replied the 
broker, with a cunning look. ** Well open it in 
the presence of each other.” 

‘*{ wili be here at nine to-morrow morning,” 
said Gretchen; *‘we understand the arrange- 
ments — good-night.” So saying she slipped 
along the gangway, and got once more into the 
carriage. 

‘**\What a fool to think a drawer cant be 
opened with a hatchet in the absence of a silver 
pm!” said Benson. 

‘The rain continued all the night through. Mr. 
Benson heard it as he lay awake tleoding on roof 
and garret winduw. As soon as the dawn began 
to force its way threugh the watery air he sprang 
up.and put on his clothes. Rapidly he pursued 
his way to No. 2 Tarrytéwn Lane, and stand- 
mg betore the door felt his pockets to see that 
the rduleaux of golden dollars were safe, for he 
fancied the sight of the yellow metal would have 
nore effect than a mere promise tu pay, or even 
a roll of-notes. ‘They were all right, four rolls 
ot 500 dollars each. He knocked. 

 **{s Mr. Truman down stairs yet?” he asked, 
through the keyhole. 

Lhere was no answer, but in a short time he 
heard the rap of a small hammer. He knocked 
louder, and the rat, tat, tat of the hammer ceased. 
‘The door was opened. ‘The person who opened 
it was Mrs. ‘Truman's nephew. 

** Hallo!” he said, ‘* who expected to see you 
at such an early hour?” 

** Business, my dear Sir. I find | made a lit- 
tle mistake last night. I sent your dear aunt 
the wrong article. 1 hope the old lady is well.” 

** Yes, she’s very well,” said the nephew; **a 
little tired with sitting up so late, but delighted 
with the wardrobe, 1 assure you. I was just 
trying to fit the drawers a little closer. ‘The top 
one seems loose.” 

‘I tind the want of it destroys the set,” said 
Mr. Benson. ‘* Would you do me the favor to 
give it back to me? I will replace it with the 
best article in my shop.” 

‘* By no means,” replied the youth. ‘* [haven't 
had time to rummage it over yet. I told you 
fortunes were sometimes found in old family tur- 
niture.’ 

There ~was a long pause. Mr. Benson was 
forming his calculations. He recommenced the 
conversation in a whisper, urged his plea with all 
the eloquence in his power, calling a sight of the 
gold to his aid; and, finally, was seen proceeding 
through the falling rain with the richly-endowed 
wardrobe on his back. Hurriedly trotting up 
the High Street, he dashed into his shop, set his 
burden on the ground, tore the top drawer out 
upon the floor, and saw a small piece of paper 
pasted on the back. Was it the ten thousand 
dollar note? He rubbed his eyes—he looked 
closerand he read the three following words : 

**Quits. George Evans.” 

**Not a bad stock in trade,” said the same 
young gentleman whom we encountered at the 
beginning of the story, Aunt ‘Truman and Sister 
Gretchen all at once, as he (for George Evans, 
the young actor, had played all three parts) re- 
placed certain articles of female apparel in his 
trunk, ‘* When I have paid for the hire of the 
cottage and the wardrobe, and the sixpence to 
old Benson for bringing it down, I think it will 
leave the old ruffian’s conscience clear, for he will 
have repaid me the two thousand dollars he bor- 
rowed from my father.” 
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SOMEBODY'S DARLING. 


SoMEBODY watches and waits for you— 
Thinks of you daily and dreams at night! 

Well may the sky of your life be blue, 
Your hope of the future bright! 

Over the land and the waters far 

Somebody's wondering where you are, 

Praying his love may be like a star 
Lighting you home to somebody! 


Ah! I wonder if ever for me 

Somebody’s heart will grow heavy or light ? 
Ah! I wonder if I may be 

A star to shine in somebody’s night? 


. Will somebody ever call me “dear!” 


And say, “My darling! you need not fear, 
You need not tremble, for I am here— 
And you're all the world to somebody ?” 
CARL SPENCER, 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


If a raft of lumber contains several million feet, 
how many wooden legs will it produce ? 


TyroGcrapnicat.—How does a mother obtain a first 
impression of her baby !—By setting it up in “small 
caps.” 


Morro ror Players. To the Rest-cue.” 


A sweet woman's soul sits and looks out of a bright - 


eye like a cat out of a sunny window. 


Old maids like cats because they give out “sparks” 
when they are rubbed. 
A released convict from Auburn states that he ad- 
— glossy curls, but has lost all love for Auburn 
cks. 


Mace, the London pugilist, declines to fight any 
more, he proposes to go to work in a spice mill. 


A certain judge, who was notorious for carrying the 
one and formal habits of the bench into private 
ife, was one day entertaining some friends at his ta- 
ble, and asked a magistrate who was present if lie 
would take some venison. ‘Thank you, my lord,” 
was the reply, “* 1 am going to take some boiled chick- 
en.” “That, Sir,” testily answered the judge, “is no 
answer to my question. I ask you again if you will 
take same venison, Sir, and I will trouble you to say 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ without further prevarication.” 


Printers are prominent among the Fenian insur- 
gents in Ireland. Won't they handy with the 
pike-eh (Pica) ? 


PROVERBS. 


Most sticks have two ends, and a muff gets hold of 
the wrong one. 
_ The good boy studies his lesson ; the bad boy gets 


it. 

If sixpence were sunshine it would never be lost in 
the viving. 

Three removes are better than # dessert. 

Dinner deferred maketh the hungry man mad. 

They are scarce of horse-flesh that eat saddle of mut- 
tun. 

Forty winks of five million is one sleep. 

What is done can not be @nderdone. 

You can’t make a pair of shoes out of a pig’s tail. : 

.Dinner hour is worth every other, except bedtime. 

No hair-dresser puts grease into a wise man's head. 

An upright judge for a downright rogue. 

Look before you sit. 

Believe twice as much as you hear of a lady’s age. 

Content is the conjuror that turns mock-turtle into 
real. 
There is no one who perseveres in well-doing like a 
thorough humbug. 

Education won't polish boots. : 

Experience is the mother of gumption. 

Knowledge without practice makes poor Pilgarlic. 

Utopia hath no law. 

Care will kill a cat; carelessness a Christian. 

He who lights his candle at both ends spills grease. 

Keep your jokes to yourself, and repeat other peo- 
ple’s. 


It does not follow that a man who bolts his food will 
have the lock-jaw. 


The English Independent tella that the late Rev. 
William Thorpe, of Bristol, was so stout that on one 
occasion, when about to take part in afi ordination 
service, it was found that the pulpit was too narrow 
to admit him in the yee tl way, and he had to be 
assisted over the side intohis seat. He then rose to 
deliver his address. It wag on *“* The Importance of a 
Right Introduction into thé Christian Ministry,” and 
he founded his discourse on the parable in which it is 
declared that “‘he that entereth in by the door is the 
shepherd of the sheep, while he that climbeth up some 
other way, the same is a thief and a robber.” , 


The Bay of Fun-dy and the Bey of All-jeers are twu 
different things, quite. 


What 7 in the year is an injunction to go forward ? 
—March 4th. ee 


SzasonaBLeE Apvice.—We recommend our young 
friends who are anxious to begin the croquet season 
to wait a little longer. To venture on lawns in the 
present weather would be to commence an uppleas- 


antly “croaky” season. 


| rea 


Orpheus was the proprietor of a wild-beast show ¢ 
Greece, and, th@ivh tobacco was unknown in those 
days, he tamed the animals by soothing their “ say. 
ave breasts” with a pipe. He was the first persea 
who ever taught bears to dance. He even coaxed his 
wife out of what ladies term a “sinking” by givim 
her a constant chanve of airs; and when she elem 
with a mysterious stranger, who had conceived a Pilg 
tonic affection fur her, he ‘‘ luted” her from the abode 
of the ravishing deity, and induced her to join him 
the duet of “ Home, sweet Home !” 


All that Edgar A. Poe required to make him a poet 
was T. 
Very Pope,” said Paterfamilias, 
reading his newspaper aloud, “‘ disapproves of the pr - 
posed liquidation of the Church property in Italy, ' 
“To be sure he does, papa,” observed his dauchte: 
Caroline ; “‘ because, of course, the liquidation wou! 
make it all run away.” y 


What is the highest proof braudy?—The water- 
proof. 


What is the difference between a church organist 
and the infinenza?—One knows the stops, and the 
other stops the nose. 


A bishop, who was fond of shooting, in one of bis 
excursions met with & friend's game-keeper, whom he 


sharply reproved for inattention to his religious @u-- 


ties, exhorting him strenuously to “go to church and 
d his Bible.” The keeper, in an angry mood, re- 
sponded, “ Why, I do read my Bible, Sir, but I don't 
find in it any mention of the apostles going a-sehoot- 
ing.” “*No, my good man, you are right,” said the 
bishop; “‘the shooting was very bad in Palestine, sv 
they went fishing instead.” 
sharp your toe-nails is!” said Paddy, when 
he caught a hornet and held itin his hand. ~ 


THE GOOD WIFE. 


It is just as you say, neighbor Green, 
A treasure indeed is my wife; 
Such anvther for bustle and work 
I never have found in my life. 
But then she keeps every one else 
As busy as birds on the wing; 
There is never a moment for rest, 
She is such a fidgety thing. 


She makes the best bread in the town, a: 
Iler pies-are a perfect delight, 
Her coffee’a rich gyjden brown, 
Her crullers and puddings just right. 
But then while I eat them she tells 
Of the care and the worry they bring, 
Of the -martyr-like toil she endures— 
Oh, she’s such a fidgety thin! 


My honse is as neat as a pin, 
You should see how the door-handles shine, 
And all of the sofi-cuzhioned chairs 
And nicely-ewept carpets are mine. 
But then she so frets at the dus, 
At a fiy, at a straw, at a string, 
That I stay out of doors all I can, 
She is such a fidgety thirfg. 


She doctors the peighbors—oh, yes. 
If a child has the measles or croup, 

She is there with her saffrons and squills, | 
Her dainty-made gruels and swuup. 

But they she insists on her right 

* To physic my biood in the «pring: 

And she fakes the whole charve of my bile— 
Ub, she® euch a fidgety thing! 


She knits all my stockings herself, 
My shirts are bleached white as the snow; 
My oid clothes look better than new, 
Yet daily more threadbare they grow. 
Bat then if a morsel of* lint 
Or dust on my trowsers should cling, 
I'm sure of.one sermon at least, 
She is such a fldgety thing, 


You have heard of a spirit se meek, | 
So meek that it never opposes, 
Its own it dares never to speak— 
Alas! I am meeker than Moses. 
But then I am not reconciled 
The subordinate music to sing; | 
I submit to get rid of a row, 
She is such a fidgety thing. 


(It's just as you say, neighbor Green, 
, A treasure to me has been given: 
Bat sometimes I fain would be glad 
To lay up my treasure in heaven. 
But then every life has its cross, 
Most pleasures on earth have their sting; 
She's a treasure, I know, neighbor Grecn, , 
But she's such a fidgety thing. 

When a mysterious phenumenon produced a large 
chasm in the Forum at Rome the priests declared that 
it would never close till the most valuable urticle in 
the city had been thrown into it. On this Marcus 
Curtius, a young swell in the Blues, immedigteiy 
jumped into the yawning gulf, exclaiming that ** he 
never saw a better opening for a spirited young man.’ 
The chasm then closed, the priests declaring that the 
gods were satisfied, that the most “ precious spoon” 
in all Rome had been engulfed by it. 


When is a man not a man ?—whert he is a-bed. 


A woman named Watters has committed suicide b 

swallowing paraffine oil. A simple remedy this, o 
‘‘ pouring oil on the troubled waters.” 


—— 


The first person who ever took a Turkish Bath was 
Leander, and it quite cured his mania for heru-wor- 


ship. 


During a great storm on the Pacifj¢ Ocean a vesse; 
was once wrecked, and a — tossing to and ffo on. 
a plank, exclaimed, over the crest of a wave, to apoth. 
er who was drifting by on a barrel, ‘* Friend, dostthou 
call this ‘ Pacific?” 
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ULIA—Fifteen days and nights have vainly sought a 
glunpse. ‘Ihe suspense 1s unbearable. 


¥ 


— 


AS oblhged to l@ave be- 
fore the performance was 


over. Address Jno: Cleary. 


iM Wh 


George partic- 
ular. 


‘i 


my 


| 


— . D. NEWTON.—Our little deaf and 
| 3 ——— : + dumb gir] is all that is left to me. For 
‘ == God's sake come ! 


| ue 


be 
< 

want to a hundred dollars. I have much trouble, 

+ Can you Joan it? 


NH 


R SAMI 
turn home i 
the point of deat. 


NY information of Truman Peters, sea- 
faring man, will be thankfully received 
by a near relative. Address 


“PERSONALS” FROM THE COLUMNS OF A NFW 
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acy has 
ed to you. 


hs 


Hi 


is Te 
lately 


to re- 
us wife is at & 


Regiment New York Volunteers 


would lead to the same, 
ing X. Y. Z., 1800 Broadway, New York 


OSEPH HARRIS, 
of New York : A leg- 


n 


Address D. 


Peters, 


Live l, En- 


TTENTION—Officers and privates of the —— 

knowing the where- 
abouts of Lieutenant A. B., or any’ ihdeounation which 
would confer a favor by address- 


Hil 


bequeath- 


N answer to the gentleman who inquired i : 
respecting his green cotton umbrella Mrs. : 
— says Yes. 


Solicitor, 


mil 


= 


Vi AUD.—Have you thought over 
ii my proposal? Is the answer to 
be “ Yes” or “‘ No?” For Heaven’s 
sake let it be “‘ Yes,” and you will 
never repent it. « 


come, come. 


=U 
‘UFFERIN 
gave courage, hope, endurance. 


af 


G can not impair love. 


DAILY ny W. 8, I, 
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‘mind, piteous old meanderer! 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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[Apri 20, 1867. 


“PERSONAL ADVERTISEMENTS.” 

Every paper'in the country has its column of 
‘‘personal intelligence,” but ** personal adver- 
tisements,” such as we illustrate on pages 248 and 
“19, are a peculiarity of the metropolitan press. 
Indeed only one or two of the New York papers 
publish many of this character of advertisements, 
though in one of the dailies and one of the Sunday 
riapers the ** personals” form a distinet depart- 
ment, the various items frequently making a half 
column of each issue. Besides its legitimate use 
asa medium for advertising ** heirs wanted, ” and 
‘‘persons lost,” the ‘*personal” column 1s daily 
and extensively used for viler purposes; and is 
made the-means of communication by the vari- 
ous and numerous classes of criminals which in- 
fest every gréat city like New York. Frequent- 
lv advertisements may be seen, reading lunocent- 
ly enough at the first glance, but which are really 
communications between thie worst character of 
thieves and burglars. Quite often the ** person- 
al” column is used as a means of “‘ negotiation” 
between robber and victim; and several late in- 
stunces night be noted of felonies compounded 
through the personal columns of the Herald. 
‘This class of advertisements pays well, and the 
most immodest are never excluded from tlie pa- 
pers which devote a space to the purpose. Very 
tew of the advertisers venture to ** hand in” their 
advertisements in person, but send them by mail, 
and almost invariably inclose more money than 
is enough to secure its insertion, thus paying at 
more than the usual rates. ‘The daily income to 
the various papers from this source alone is at 
Jeast one hundred dollars. 

Our artist has, with a nice fancy, caught the 
spirit of some of the more delicate class of these 
advertivements or given the double meaning of 
others; and presents us with a picture! which 
will engage attention, afford much food for re- 
Hection, and not a little entertainment. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


Ry the Author ot * Lady Audley’s Secret,’ etc. 


Cook EV —Valentine Wawkeburst’s 
Record. 

CHAPTER IIL. 
MK. GOODGE WIDOW. 


Ov toher 5. My dreams last night were haunted 
hy the image of grav-eved Molly, with her wild 
loose hai® She must needs have been a sweet 

reature. and how she came among those prim 
tishv-eved men and women with absurd head- 
coar ix much more than Lean understand, ‘That 
she should imix herself up with Diana Paget, and 
play rowge-et-noir at Forétdechéne in a tucked- 
up chintz gown and a quilted satin petticoat in 
toy dfeams last night—that I should meet her 
terward in the little stueco temple on the Bel- 
1 hills, and stab her to the heart, whereon she 
suged into Charlotte Halliday—is only in the 
iture of dreams, and therefore no subject for 


onder, 

()n referring to ‘heldon’s letter I found that 
the next people to be looked up were descendants 
of Brice the lawyer; so I devoted my break fast- 
hour to the cultivation of an intimacy with the 
oldest of the waiters—a’ very antique specimen 
of his brotherhood, with a white stubble upon his 
chin and a tendency toe eonfusion of mind in the 
marter of forks and spoons. 

‘Do vou know, or have you ever known, an 
attorney of the name of Brice in this town?” | 
a>kea him, 

lie rubbed the white stubble contemplatively 
with his hand, and then gave his poor old head 
: dejected shake. I felt at once’ that I should 

t very little good out of his. 

No,” he murmured, despondently, ‘* not that 
can eall to mind.” 

t should like to know what he could call to* 


* And vet you belong to Ullerton, I suppose ” 

‘Yes; aml have belonged to it these seventy- 
five vears, man and boy; whereby no doubt the 
dreary confusion of the unhappy being’s mind. 
_bigurez donc, mon cher Qui-que-ce-soit, fifty- 
five years or so of commercial breakfasts and 
dinners in such a place as Ullerton. Five-and- 
fifty vears of steaks and chops; five-and-fifty 
years of ham -and - eggs, indifferently-buttered 
toasts, and perennial sixes of brandy-and-water! 
Atrer rambling to and fro with spoons and forks, | 
and while in progress of clearing my table, and 
dropping the different items of my breakfast 
eyuipage, the poor soddened faded face of this 
dreary wanderer became suddenly illumined with 
a faint glimmer that was almost the light of rea- 
>On. 
** There were a Brice in Ullerton when I were 
alad:; Ive heard father tell on him,” he mur- 
mured, slowly. 

** An attorney ?” 

**Yes. dle were a rare wild one, hewas! It 
was when the Prince of Wales were Regent for 
his poor old mad father, as the saving is, and 
folks were wilder like in general in those times, 
aid wore spencers—lawyer Brice wore a plum- 
colored one.” 

Imagine then again, my dear, an attorney in 
7 pium-colored spencer ! W ho, in these enlight- 
ened days, would trust his business to such a 
practitioner? 4 perked up considerably, believ- 
ing that my aged imbec-le was going to be of real 
service To me, 

‘* Yes, he were a ra e wild one, he were,” said 
my ancient friend, wih excitement; ** I can re- 
wember him as well as if it was yesterday, at 
‘liverfurd races—there was races at ‘Tiverford in 
those days, and gentlemen-jocks. Lawyer Brice 

ede his roan mare—Queen Charlotte they called 


her, . But after that he went wrong, folks said— 


speckilated with some money, you see, that he 
didn’t ought to have touched—and went to Amer- 
ica, and died.” 

‘* ied in America, did he? Why the deuce 
couldn't he die in Ullerton? I should a it 
was a pleasanter place to die in than it is to live 
in. And how about his sons ?” 

Lawyer Brice’s sons?” 

‘* Yes, of course.” 

My imbecile’s lips expanded into a broad gvin. 

‘* Lawyer Brice never had no sons,” he ex- 
claimed, with a tone which seemed to express a 
contemptuous pity for my ignorance; ‘he never 


married. 

** Well, well; his brothers. He had brothers, 
I suppose ?” 

‘** Not as J ever heard tell on,” answered my 
imbecile, relapsing into hopeless inanity. 

It was clear that no further help was to be ob- 
tained from him. I went to the landlord—a 
brisk business-like individual of Transatlantic | 
go-aheadism. From him I learned that there 
were no Brices in Ullerton, and never had been 
within the thirty years of his experience in that 
town. He gave me an Ullerton mengice | in con- 
firmation of that fact—a neat little shilling vol- 
ume, which I begged leave to keep for a quarter 
of an hour before returning it. 

Brice was evidently a failure. I turned to the 
letter G, and looked up the name of Goodge. 
Goodge, Jonah, minister of Beulah Chapel, re- 
sided at No. 7 Waterhouse Lane—the lane in 
which I had seen the chapel. 

{ determined upon waiting on the worthy 
Goodge. He may be able to enlighten me as to 
the name of the pastor who preached to the Wes- 
leyan flock in the time of Rebecca Caulfield ; and 
from the descendants of such pastor I may glean 
some straws and shreds of information. ‘The 
pious Rebecca would have been likely to confide 
much to her spiritual director. ‘The early Wes- 
leyans had all the exaltation of the Quietists, and 
something of the lunatic fervor of the Convulsion- 
ists, who kicked and screamed themselves into 
epilepsy under the-influence of the Unigenitus 
Bull. The pious Rebecca was no doubt an en- 
thusiast. 


I found No. 7 Waterhouse Lane. It is a neat 
little six-roomed house, with preternaturally green 
palings inclosing about sixty square feet of bright 
yellow gravel, adorned by a row of whitewashed 
shells. Some scarlet geraniums bloomed in pots 
of still more vivid scarlet ; and the sight of those 
bright red blossoms recalled Philip Sheldon’s 
garden at Bayswater, and that sweet girl by 
whose side I have walked its trim pathways. 

Lut business is business; and if I am ever to 

sue for my Charlotte's hand, I must present my- 
self before her as the winner of the three thou- 
sand. Remembering this, I lifted Mr. Goodge’s 
knocker, and presently found myself in conver- 
sation with that gentleman. 
. Whether unordained piety has a natural ten- 
dency to become greasy of aspect, and whether, 
among the many miracles vouchsafed to the ami- 
able and really great Wesley, he received for his 
disciples of all time to come the gift of a miracu- 
lous straightness and lankiness of hair, 1 know 
not; but I do know that every Methodist parson 
1 have had the honor to know has been of one 
pattern, and that Mr. Goodge is no exception to 
the rule. 

I am bound to record that I found him a very 
civil person, quite willing to afford me any help 
in his power, and far more practical and business- 
like than the rector of Dewsdale. 

It seems that the gift of tongues descended on 
the Goodges during the lifetime of John Wesley 
himself, and during the earlier part of that teach- 
ers career. It was a Goodge who preached in 
the draper’s warehouse, and it was the edifying 
discourse of a Goodge which developed the piety 
of _ Kiebecca Caulfield, afterward Mrs. Hay- 
garth. 

** That Goodge was my great-uncle,” said the 
courteous Jonah, **and there was no one in 
Ullerton better acquainted with Rebecca Caul- 
field. I've heard my grandmother talk of her 
many atime. She used to send him poultry and 
garden-stuff from her house at Dewsdale, and at 
his iustigation she contributed handsomely to the 


erection of the chapel in which it is my privilege | 


to preach, 

I felt that I had struck upon a vein of gold. 
Here was a sharp-witted, middle-aged man—not 
an ancient mariner, or a meandering imbecile— 
who could remember the talk of a grandmother 
who had known Matthew Haygarth’s wife. And 
this visit to. Mr. Goodge was my own idea 
not prompted by the far-seeing Sheldon. I felt 
myself advancing in the insidious arts of a pri- 
vate inquirer. 

‘* | am employed in the prosecution of a busi- 
ness which has a remote relation to the Haygarth 
family history,” I said; ‘‘and if you can afford 
me any information 6n that subject I should be 
extremely obligeds” 

I emphasized the adjective ‘‘ remote,” and felt 
myself, in my humble way, a Talleyrand. 

** What kind of information do you require ?”’ 
asked Mr. Goodge, thoughtfully. 

‘“* Any information respecting Matthew Hay- 
garth or his wife.” 

Mr. Goodge became profoundly meditative 
after this, 

**f am not given to act unadvisedly,” he be- 
gan—and I felt that I was in for a little profes- 
sional discourse ; ** the creatures of impulse are 
the children of Satan, the babes of Lucifer, the 
infants of Beelzebub. I take counsel in the si- 
lence of the night, and wait the whispers of wis- 
dom in the walking hours of darkness. You 
must allow me time to ponder this business in 
my heart and to be still.” 

I told Mr. Goodge that I would willingly await 
his own time for atlurding me any information 
in his power to give. 

** That is pleasant,” said the pastor, blanily ; 


“‘ the worldly are apt to rush blindly through life, 
as the roaring lion rushes through the forest. I 
am not one of those rushing worldlings. I pre- 
sume, by-the-way, that such information as I 
may afford is likely to become a source of pe- 
cuniary profit to your employer.” 

I began to see that my friend Goodge and the 
rector of Dewsdale were very different kind of 
people, and that I must play my cards accord- 
ingly. 

‘** That will depend — the nature of your 
information,” I replied, diplomatically ; ‘‘ it may 
be worth something to us, or it may be worth- 
less.” 

‘* And in case it should be worth something ?” 

‘In that case my employer would be glad to 
remunerate the person from whom he obtained it.” 

Mr. Goodge again became meditative. 

** It was the habit of the sainted Wesley to take 
counsel from the Scriptures,” he said, presently ; 
**if you will call again to-morrow, young man, 
I shall have taken counsel, and may be able to 
entreat with you.” 

I did not much relish being addressed as 
‘** young man,” even by such a shining light as 
the Rev. Jonah Goodge. But as | wanted the 
Rev. Jonah’s aid, I submitted with a tolerable 
grace to his patriarchal familiarity, and bade 
him good-morning, after promising to call again 
the following day. to my inn, and 
wrote to Sheldon in time for the afternoon mail, 
recounting my interview with Mr. Goodge, and 
asking how far I should be authorized to remu- 
nerate that gentleman, or to pledge myself to re- 
munerate him for such information as he might 
have to dispose of. 

Oct. 6. A letter from Sheldon. 


Hawkeuvrst, —There may be something 
very ee behind that mysterious burial at Dews- 
dale. without delay to Spotswold, examine rey- 
isters, tombstones, etc.; hunt up oldest inhabitant or 
inhabitants, from whom you may be able to discover 
whether any mp ee or Haygarths ever lived there, 
and all that is known respecting such Haygarth or 
Haygarths. You have got a clew to something. Fol- 
iow it up till it breaks off short, as such clews often do, 
or till you find it is only leading you ou a wild-goose 
chase. The Dewsdale business is worth investigation. 
Mem.: how about descendants of lawyer Brice ? 

** Yours truly, G. 8. 

“G's lym, Oct. 5.” 

Before starting for Spotswold it was necessary 
for me to see Mr, Goodge. I found that gentle- 
man in a pious and yet business-like frame of 
mind. He had taken counsel from the Scrip- 
tures, like the founder of his sect; but, I fancy, 
with rather less spiritual aspirations. 

‘*The text upon which the lot fell was the 
12th verse of the 9th chapter in the Book of 
Proverbs, ‘If thou be wise, thou shalt be wise 
for thyself,’” he said, solemnly ; ‘* whereby I per- 
ceive that I shall not be justified in parting with 
that which you seek without fitting recompense. 
[ ask you therefore, young man, what you are 
prepared to give.” 

The Rev. Jonah’s tone could scarcely have 
been more lofty, or his manner more patronizing, 
if he had been Saul and I the humble David ; 
but a man who is trying to earn three thousand 
pounds must put up with a greatdeal. Finding 
that the minister was prepared to play the huck- 
ster, I employed no further ceremony. 

‘*The price must of course depend on the 
quality of the article you have to sell,” I said ; 
‘**T must know that before I can propose terms.” 

** Suppose my information took the form of 
letters ?” 

‘* Letters from whom—to whom ?” 

‘From Mrs. Rebecca Haygarth to my great- 
uncle, Samson Goodge.” 

** How many of such letters have you to sell 

I put it very plainly; but the Rev. Jonah’s 
susceptibilities were not of the keenest order. 
Iie did not wince. 

‘* Say forty odd letters.” 

I pricked up my ears; and it needed all my 
diplomacy to enable me to conceal my sense of 
triumph. Forty odd letters! ‘There must be an 
enormous amount of information in forty odd 
letters; unless the woman wrote the direst twad- 
dle ever penned by a feminine correspondent. 


‘*Over what period do the dates of these let- : 


ters extend ?” I asked. 

‘* Over about seven years ; from 1769 to 1776.” 

Four years prior to the marriage with our 
friend Matthew; three years after the marriage. 

**Are they tolerably long letters, or mere 
scrawls ?” 

** They were written in a period when nobody 
wrote short letters,’’ answered Mr. Goodge, sen- 
tentiously—‘‘the period of Bath post and dear 
postage. The greater number of the epistles 
cover three sides of a sheet of letter-paper ; and 
Mrs. Rebecca's caligraphy was small and neat.” 

**Good!” I exclaimed. ‘1 suppose it is no 
use my asking you to let me see one of these let- 
ters before striking a bargain—eh, Mr. Goodge ?” 

** Well, I think not,” answered the oily old 
hypocrite. ‘‘I have taken counsel, and | will 
abide by the light that has been shown me. ‘If 
thou be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself ;’ 
such are the words -¢ inspiration. No, 1 think 


not.” 

‘** And what do) u ask for the forty 6dd let- 
ters?” 

**'Twen unds. ” 


ty po 

‘* A stiff sum, Mr. Goodge, for forty sheets of 
old letter-paper !” 

** But if they were not likely to be valuable, 
you would scarcely happen to want them,” an- 
swered the minister. **I have taken counsel, 
young man.” 

** And those are your lowest terms ?” 

**I can not accept sixpence less. It is not in 
me to go from my word. As Jacob served La- 
ban seven years, and again another seven years, 
having promised, so do I abide by my bond. 
Having said twenty pounds, young man, Heaven 
forbid that I should take so much as twenty pence 
less than those twenty pounds!” 


The solemn unction with which he pronounced | 


this twaddle is beyond description. The pre-. 
tense of conscientious feeling which he contrived 
to infuse into his sordid bargain-driving might 
have done honor to Moliére’s Tartuffe. Seein« 
that he was determined to stick to his terms, I de. 
parted. I telegraphed to Sheldon for instructions 
as to whether I was to give Goodge the money 
he asked, and then went back to my inn, where [ 
devoted myself for the next ten minutes to the 
study of a railway time-table, with a view to find- 
ing the best route to Spotswold. 

After a close perusal of bewildering strings of 
proper names and dazzling columns of figures, 
I found a place called Black Harbor, “for Wis- 
borough, Spotswold, and Chilton.” A train left 
Ullerton for Black Harbor at six o'clock in the 
afternoon, and was due at the latter place at 8.40, 

This gave me an interval of some hours in 
which I could do nothing, unless I-received a 
telegram from Sheldon. ‘The chance of a reply 
from him kept me a prisoner in the coffee-room 
of the Crown Inn, where I read almost every line 
in the local and London newspapers pending the 
arrival of the dispatch, which came at last. 

**Tell Goodge he shall have the sum asked, 
and get the letters atonce. Money by to-night's 
post.” 

This was Sheldon’s message: sharp and short, 
and within the eighteen-penny limit. Acting 
upon this telegram I returned to.the abode of 
Mr. Goodge, told him his terms were to be com- 
plied with, showed him the telegram at his re- 
quest, and asked for the letters. 

I ought to have known my reverend friend 
better than to imagine he would part with those 
ancient documents except for money upon ‘the 
counter. 

He smiled a smile f~hich might have illumin- 
ated the visage of a actual 

**’The letters hav@ kept a long time, young 
man,” he said, after having studied the telegram 
as closely as if it had been written in Punic ; 
‘and lo you, they are in nowise the worse for 
keeping: so they will keep vet longer. ‘If thou 
be wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself.” You can 
come for the letters to-morrow, and bring thc 
money with you. Say at 11 a.m.” 

I put on my hat and bade my friend good-day. 
I have often been tempted to throw things at 
people, and have withheld my hand; but I nev- 
er felt Satan so strong upon me, as at that mo- 
ment, and I very much fear that if I had had any 
thing in the way of a kitchen-poker or a carving- 
knife about me, [ should have flung that missile 
at the patriarchal head of my saintly Jonah. As 
it was, I bade him goud-day and returned to the 
Crown, where I took a hurried repast and started 
for the station, carrying a light carpet-bag with 
me, as I was not likely to return till the following 
night, at the earliest. 

I arrived at the station ten minutes before the 
starting of the train, and had to endure ten min- 
utes of that weariness called waiting. I exhaust- 
ed the interest of all the advertisements on the 
station walls, found out how I could have my 
furniture removed with the utmost convenience— 
supposing myself to possess furniture; discov- 
ered where I ought to buy a dinner service, and 
the most agreeable kind of blind to’ screen my 
windows in sunny weather. I was still lingering 
over the description of this new invention in 
blinds, when a great bell set up a,sudden clang- 
ing, and the down train from London came thun- 
dering into the station. 

This was also the train for Black Harbor. 
There were a good many passengers going nurth- 
ward, a good many alighting at Ullerton; and 
in the hurry and confusion I had some difficulty 
in finding a place in a second-class carriage, the 
passengers therein blocking up the windows witli 
that unamiable exclusiveness peculiar to railway 
travelers. I found a} lace at last, however; but 
in hurrying from carriage to carriage I was star- 
tled by an occurrence which I have since pon- 
dered very seriously. 

I ran bolt against my respected friend and pa- 
tron, Horatio Paget. 

We had only time to recognize each other with 
exclamations of mutual surprise when the clang- 
ing bell rang again, and I was obliged to scutile 
into my seat. A moment’ delay would have 
caused me to be left behind. And to have re- 
mained behind would have been very awkward 
for me; asthe Captain would undoubtedly have 
questioned me as to my business in Ullerton. 
Was I not supposed to be at Dorking, enjoyirg 
the hospitality of an aged aunt ? 

It would have been unlucky to lose that train. 

But what ** makes” the gallant Captain in Ul- 
lerton? ‘That is a question which I deliberated 
as the train carried me toward Black Harbor. 

Sheldon warned me of the necessity for Secrecy, 
and I have been as secret as the grave. It is 
therefore next to an impossibility that Horatio 
Paget can have any idea of the business I am 
engaged in. He is the very man of all others to 
try and supersede me if he had an inkling of my 
plans; but I am convinced he can have no such 
inkling. 

And yet the advertisement of the Haygarth 
property in the Times was as open to the notice 
of all the world as it was open to the notice of 
George. Sheldon. - What if my patron should 
have been struck by the same advertisement, 
and should have come to Ullerton on the sani 
business ? 

It is possible, but it is not likely. When I left 
town. the ‘Captain was engaged in Philip Shel- 
don’s affairs. He has no doubt come to Ullerton 
on Philip Sheldon’s business. The town, which 
seems an abomination of desolation to a man 
who is accustomed to London and Paris, is nev- 
értheless a commercial centre, and the stockbro- 
ker’s schemes may involve the simple Ullertoni- 
ans as well as the more experienced children of 
the metropolis. 

Having thought ‘the business out thus, I gave 
myself no further trouble about the unexpected 


| appearance of my friend and benefactor. 
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At Black Harbor I found a coach which car- 
ried me to Spotswold, whither I traveled in a 
cramped and painful position as regards my legs, 
and with a pervading sensation which was like a 
determination of luggage to the brain, so close 
to my oppressed head was the heavily laden root 
of the vehicle. It was pitch-dark when I and 
two fellow-passengers of agricultural aspect were 
turned out of the coach at Spotswold, which in 
the gloom of night appeared to consist of half a 
dozen houses shut in from the road by ghastly 
white palings, a grim, looming chureh, and a 
iow-roofed inn with a feeble light glimmering 
«thwart a red stuff curtain. 

At this inn I was fain to take up my abode for 
the night, and was conducted to a little white- 
«ashed bedchamber, draperied with scanty dim- 
‘ry and smelling of apples—the humblest, com- 
‘nonest cottage-chamber, but clean and decent, 
ond with a certain countryfied aspect which was 
leasing to me: I fancied myself the host of 
such an inn, with Charlotte for my wife; and it 
seemed to me that it would be nice to live in that 
-emote and unknown village, ‘‘ the world forget- 
ting, by the world forgot.” I beguiled myself 
hy such foolish fancies—I, who have been reared 
amidst the clamor and riot of the Strand! 

Should I be happy with that dear girl if she 
were mine? Alas! I doubt it. A man who 
as led a disreputable life up to the age of seven- 
ind-twenty is very likely to have lost all capaci- 
:y for such pure and perfect happiness as that 
which good men find in the tranquil haven of a 
home. 

Should I not hear the rattle of the billiard- 
halls, or the voice of the croupier calling the 
main, as I sat by my quiet fireside? Should I 
not vearn for the glitter and confusion of West 
End dancing-rooms, or the mad excitement of 
the ring, while my innocent young wife was sit- 
ting by my side and asking me to look at the 
blue eyes of my first-born ? 

No: Charlotte is not for me. There must be 
always the two classes—the sheep and the goats ; 
ind my lot has been cast among the goats. 

And yet there are some people who laugh to 
scorn the doctrines of Calvin, and says there is 
no such thing as predestination. 

Is there not predestination ? Was not I pre- 
Jestined to be born in a jail and reared in a gut- 
rer, educated among swindlers and scoundrels, 
fed upon stolen victuals, and clad in garments 
never to be paid for? Did no Eumenides preside 
over the birth of Richard Savage, so set apart 
for misery that the laws of nature were reversed, 
and even his mother hated him? Did no lis- 
mal fatality follow the footsteps of Chatterton ? 
lias no mysterious ban been laid upon the men 
who have been called Dukes of Buckingham ? 

What foolish lamentations am I scribbling in 
this diary, which is intended to be only the bald- 
est record of events! It is so natural to man- 
kind to complain, that, having no ear in which 
to utter his discontent, a man is fain to resort to 
pen and ink. 

I devoted my evening to conversation with 
the landlord and his wife, but found that the 
name of Llaygarth was as strange to them as if 
it had been taken from an inscription in the tomb 
of the Pharaohs. I inquired about the few in- 
habitants of the village, and ascertained that the 
oldest man in the place is the sexton, native- 
horn, and supposed by mine host never to have 
traveled twenty miles from his birth-place. His 
name is Peter Drabbles. What extraordinary 
james that class of people contrive to have! My 
first business to-morrow morning will be to find 
my friend Drabbles—another ancient mariner, 
10 doubt—and to examine the parish registers, 

Oct. 7. A misty morning, and a perpetual 
drizzle—to say nothing of a damp, penetrating 
cold, which creeps through the thickest over-coat, 
and chills one to the bone. 1 do not think Spots- 
wold can have much brightness or prettiness even 
ou the fairest summer morning that ever beauti- 
tied the earth. I know that, seen as I see it to- 
day, the place is the very archetype of all that 
is darksome, dull, desolate, dismal, and dreary. 
(llow odd, by-the-way, that all that family of 
epithets should have the same initial!) A wide 
stretch of moorland lies around and about the 
little village, which crouches in a hollow, like 
some poor dejected animal that seeks to shelter 
itself from the bitter blast. On the edge of the 
moorland, and above the straggling cottages and 
the litthe inn, rises the massive square tower of 
an old church, so far out of proportion to the 
pitiful cluster of houses that I imagine it must 
te the remnant of some monastic settlement. 

‘Loward this church I made my way, under 
the dispiriting drip, drip of the rain, and accom- 
panied by a feeble old man, who is sexton, clerk, 
grave-digger, and any thing or every thing of an 
official nature. 

We went into the church after my ancient 
mariner No. 2 had fumbled a good deal with a 
buneh of ghostly-looking keys. ‘The door opened 
with a dismal scroop, and shut with an appalling 
bang. Grim and dark as the church is without, 
it is grimmer and darker within, and damp and 
vault-like, @ fuire fremir. ‘There are all the mys- 
terious cupboards and corners peculiar to such 
edifices; an organ-loft, from which weird noises 
Issue at every opening or closing of a door: a 
‘aulted roof which echoes one’s footsteps with a 
Hioan, as of some outraged spirit hovering in 
empty space, and ejaculating piteously, ‘* An- 
other impious: intruder after the sacramental 
plate! another plebeian sole trampling on the 
brasses.of the De Montacutes, lords of the man- 
or. 

_ The vestry is, if any thing, more ghostly than 
ie general run of vestries; but the business 
sind is compelled to waive all considerations 
“t & supernatural character. For the moment 
there flashed across my brain the shadows of all 
the ¢ hristmas stories I had ever read or heard 
roncerning vestries; the phantom bridal, in 
Which the bride’s beautiful white hand changed 


to the bony fingers of a skeleton as she signed 
the register; the unearthly christening, in which 
all at once, after the céremony having been con- 
ducted with the utmost respectability, to the ed- 
ification of the unauthorized intruder hiding be- 
hind a pillar, the godfathers and godmothers, 
nurse and baby, priest and clerk, became in a 
moment dilapidated corpses; whereon the ap- 
palled intruder fell prone at the foot of his pillar, 
there to be discovered the next morning by his 
friends and the public generally, with hjs hair 
blanched to an awful whiteness, or his Aoble in- 
tellect degraded to idiocy. . 

For a moment the memory of about a hun- 
dred Christmas stories was too much for me—so 
weird of aspect, and earthy of atmosphere, was 
the vestry at Spotswold. And then, *‘ being gone” 
the shadows of the Christmas stories, I was a man 
and a lawyer's clerk again, and set myself assid- 
uously to search the registers and interrogate my 
ancient. 

I found that individual a creature of mental 
fogginess compared with whom my oldest inhab- 
itant of Ullerton would have been a Pitt, Earl 
of Chatham. But I questioned and cross-ques- 
tioned him until I had in a manner turned his poor 
old wits the seamy side without, and had discov- 
ered, first, that he had never known any one call- 
ed Haygarth in the whole course of those seven- 
ty-five years’ vegetation which politeness com- 
pelled me to speak of as his ‘‘life;” secondly, 
that he had never known any one who knew a 
Haygarth; thirdly, that he was intimately ac- 
quainted with every creature in the village, and 
that he knew that no one of the inhabitants could 
give me the smallest shred of such information as 
I required. 

Having extorted so much as this from my an- 
cient with unutterable expenditure of time and 
trouble, I next set to work upon the registers. 

If the ink manufactured in the present century 
is of no more durable nature than that abomina- 
ble fluid employed in the penmanship of a hun- 
dred years ago,.I profoundly pity the generations 
that are to come after us. ‘lhe registers of Spots- 
wold might puzzle a Bunsen, However, bear- 
ing in mind the incontrovertible fact that three 
thousand pounds is a very agreeable sum of mon- 
ey, I stuck to my work for upward of two hours, 
and obtained as a result the following entries . 


1. Matthew Haygarthe, aged foure yeares, berrid 
in this churche-yarde, over against y* tombe off M". 
Marttha Stileman, a bout 10 fete fromm y* olde yue 
tre. Febevarie 6", 1753. 

2. Mary Haygarthe, aged twentie sevene yeers, ber- 
rid under y* yue tree, Nov. 21, 1754. 

After copying these two entries, I went out 
into the church-yard to look for Mary Haygarth’s 
grave. 

Under a fine old yew—which had been old a 
hundred years ago, it seems—I found huddled 
among other head-stones one so incrusted with 
moss, that it was only after scraping the parasite 
verdure from the stone with my pen-knife that I 
was able to discover the letters that had been cut 


upon it. 
I found at dast a brief inscription : 
Here lieth y* body of 
Mary Hayeartn, d27. Born 1727. Died 1754. 
This stone has been set up by one 


who sorroweth without hope of consolation. 


A strange epitaph; no scrap of Latin, no text 
from Scripture, no conventional testimony to the 
virtues and accomplishments of the departed, no 
word to tell whether the dead woman had been 
maid, wife, or widow. It was the most provok- 
ing inscription for a lawyer or a genealogist, but 
such as might have pleased a poet. 

I fancy this Miss Haygarth must have been 
some quiet creature, with very few friends to sor- 
row for her loss. Perhaps only that one person 
who sorrowed without hope of consolation. 

Such a tombstone might have been set above 
the grave of that simple maid who dwelt ‘** beside 
the banks of Dove.” 


This is the uttermest that my patience or in- 
genuity can do for me at Spotswold. I have ex- 
hausted every possibility of obtaining further in- 
formation. So, having written and posted my 
report to Sheldon, I have no more to do but to 
return to Ullerton. I take back with me nothing 
but the copy of the two entries in the register of 
burials. Who this Matthew Haygarth or this 
Mary Haygarth was, and how related to the 
Matthew, is an enigma not to be solved at Spots- 
wold. 

Here the story of the Haygarths ends with the 
grave under the yew-tree. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Wuewn spring breezes begin to blow morv softly— 
when warmer suns and gentler showers than win- 
ter gives have stirred the hidden life of tree 
shrub and flower—when birds and blossoms, and ‘all 
beautiful things, are radiant in their freshness—then, 
indeed, Nature is in her brightest, lightest, gayest 
mood. And she hgs a right to expect that men and 
women will sy ize with her buoyant spirits. 
But in the bal ing-time quite a fraction of hu- 
manity present an odd contrast to Nature. They are 
dull and listless... They look at the birds, and the 
flowers, and the soft sunshine on the grass, without 
exciting a single emotion in themselves more cheer- 
ful than can be expressed by a weary sigh. You feel- 
ingly inquire what is the matter, and receive the lucid 
explanation that they feel “ rather springy!” Strange 
misuse of terms! Further investigation reveals the 
fact that they are correcting this peculiar disorder, 
which is an annual visitor about this time, by altern- 
ate doses of Dr. Cure-all’s celebrated Iron Pills, and 
the world-renowned Ferro-Phosphorated Elixir of 
Mingled Barks. Now undoubtedly there is-a phys- 
ical reason for the fall in our internal thermometer, 
when mercury is on the rise without—and physical 
remedies should be applied. Perhaps the pills and 
elixir are needed. But better than tonics and bitters 
—better than drugs and doctors, is plenty of fresh air 
and acheerful temper! But you don't feel cheerful? 


Then try the experiment of pretending that you do! 
Don't go through the world with a face half a yard 
long! Look around for the sumshine. Forget your- 
self, and see what you can do for others. Frolic with 
the children—it will delight them and do you good. 
A certain amount of fun in the family is a grand thing 
—not only healthful for mind and body, but a genuine 
safeguard to the young folks, who actually require an 
atmosphere of cheerfulness and merriment. And if 
they do not find at home some sympathetic participa- 
tion in their natural longing for fun they will, most 
likely, seek for it el-ewhere, and in undesirable places. 
Somebody says, 
“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


And although ii would be gross folly to make life 
nothing but Champagne aud syllabub, he has found 
the true philosopher's stove who is habitually cheer- 
ful. One such person in the family, in the shop, in 
the office, or any where else, will frighten aWay a 
whole army of dismal blue spirits, such as are hover- 
ing around in the spring-time hunting for lodgings. 


Those five officers to whom for a few years past 
has been assigned the special duty of looking after 
truant children in this city have evidently had enough 
to do to keep them from suffering with ‘the Blues.” 
These officers are required to visit all the public 
schools, and obtain and report the names and resi- 
dences of absentees. During one single year 5235 
children were reported as absentees. The officers vis- 
ited all these, excepting about 400, whose residences 
could not be found. By investigation it was shown 
that 2091 of these had been withdrawn from school, 
transferred to other schools, or detained at home for 
various causes. Of the remaining 3144, 1928S were re- 
formed so as to attend school regularly, 410 were 
taken back to sthool, and 180 were committed to the 
Juvenile Asylum. There were also recovered and re- 
stored to the schools 214 sets of books. 


A horrible instance of cruelty to a young girl has 
recently comesrto light. We wish for the reputation 
of Christendom that it had occurred in Hindostan ; 
but it was in Pleasantville, not far from Hackensack. 
A girl of thirteen was taken from an asylum for or- 
phans and destitute children iu this city, nearly e 
year ago, to do housework in a certain Mr. Vander- 
bilt’s family. Here, from time to time, she has been 
beaten in the most fearful manner, and kept under 
lock and key, so that she could wot reveal her situa- 
tion toanyone. Providentially she escaped from her 
tormentors ; but, though under medical treatment, her 
condition is almost hopeless in consequence of the in- 
juries she has received. She was handsome and in- 
teresting, and bore an excellent character in the asy- 
lum, where she had been for eight years. It is to be 
hoped that the full penalty of the law will be visited 
upon those who have shown such barbarity. 

The Chicago Tribune gives an account of a still 
more fearful case of a similar nature. A flend :n hu- 
man shape, living in that city, beat to death his only 
child—a girl of ten years—a short time agu. The 
wretch has fled. 


The following incident illustrates the present con- 
dition of Bostun—in one respect :, 

Not long ago two Cincinnati merchants, who have 
bought yoods in Boston for years, entered one of the 
whulesaie houses on Devonshire Street, and ordered a 
tot of goods amouuting to over a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. When the business had been accomplished they 
sugyested to one of the tirm the propriety of going out 
and taking a glass of ale, All hands assenting, they 
started, and after entering half a dozen places and 
walking over half a mile they were compelled to return 
to the sture as thirsty as before. The Western men, 
as may be imagined, were full of wrath. The resuit 
was that they countermanded a portion of their order, 
accepting only such goods as they would find difficul- 
ty in purchasing elsewhere, and departed, vowing in 
terms more forcible than elegant that they “ had epent 
their last dollar in fanatical, God-forsaken Massachnu- 
setts.” 

Quite a contrast this to those old times (some twen- 
ty years ago) when, during a competition between a 
railroad and stage line running out of Boston, passen- 
gers were carried free, and also were furnished with a 
bottle of wine at “ The Half-Way House.” 


The hotel-keepers of Paris appear to have come to 
an understanding in regard to raising their prices dur- 
ing the Exposition. They have already given notice to 
lodgers. A family occupying two small bedrooms and 
one sitting-room in a good and known hotel have been 
told that they must pay £6 per day instead of £2 10s. 
A 6-francs-per-day bedroom is now, in some hotels, 
charged 15 francs. They are demanding something 
like three times the usual charges, and most hotel- 
keepers will not be bound down to any fixed charyes 
for any length of time. The tables-d’hdte of 5 francs 
and 6 francs are to be raised to 8 francs and 10 francs 
generally, and some landlords pretend that their lodg- 
ers must pay for dinner whether they dine at home or 
away. It is not probable that all the proprietors of 
hotels in that wide city are going to squeeze travelers’ 
purses dry, but thé majority undoubtedly wil!. The 
chance of making money is too good for the Parisians 
to lose. 


Bonnets made from the skin of the cobra di capello, 
and ladies’ muffs made of vulture down, are amoug 
the articles sent from the Cape of Good Hope to the 
Paris Exhibition. 


The following amusing anecdote, illustrating the 
difficulty which the French find in mastering a foreign 
language, comes from Paris: 

“A young married lady, wedded to a German or a 

map, was making purchases in the Chaussce 
d’ Anti At length she desired the things purchased 
might be went to her address. ‘And your name, 
ma'am?’ ‘Really, Sir, 1 am not acquainted with my 
name: I was the Princess Tremouille, and I have mar- 
ried’ the Baron—Tenter—Tenter—if you will call my 
servant, who is at the door, | think he knows.’ ™ 


A new chemical toy, of Chinese origin, has made 
its appearance in the shape of “ferns growing outpf 
burning paper.” This is a neat little experiment, free 
from many of the disadvantages appertaining to so 
many toys of this nature, which may prove too invit- 
ing to children’s tastes. The instructions direct us to 
crimp or fold the yellow papers so that when opened 
they may be supported upright in a zigzag form. One 
of these slips is then placed upright on a plate, and 
ignited in two or three places along the upper edge, 
but without being allowed to blaze. It will burn slow- 
ly down with a red glow, diffusing an agreeable per- 
fume, while the ash of the paper assumes the must 
fantastic arborescent shapes, together with a green 


color, which, to a lively imagination, may be sugyc-t- 


ive of the growth of ferns or lichens. 


“ What is a woman?” is the puzzling question which 
a literary paper in Paris proposed for discussion a 
while ago. An ingenious correspondent sent to the 
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| bottom arches being: seniicireles. 


editor the following answer: ‘‘A woman/is a small 
article of luxurious furniture, which ought not to make 
the journey of life without a-label inscribed ‘ Very 
frayile.""" Would the world-renowned “ fat woman,” 
long an inmate vf Barnum's Museum, belong to that 
genus 

The following brief novel will be read with breath- 
less interest. Every one must feel the deepest sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate heroine who was thus base 
ly deceived: 


THE LOVE OF GOLD. 
A Storp of Pasbionable Crime. 


CHAPTER IL.—Tue Evin Cocnstror. 

Ir was in arrevil moment that she listened to his 
suygestions. Alas! she was scarcely mistress of her 
actions when his evil counsels prevailed. 

She sat alone in her quiet boudoir. Her hands were 
clasped in agony as she rocked to. and fro, murmuring 
to herself: 

“Gold! gold! Oh yes, it must be gold!” 

The next day she left her home. 


CHAPTER II.—A Pietvee or Homer. 

Tuey had been very, very happy, she and her Al- 
gernon, the. husband of her choice. Three darling 
children had blessed their union, and they had a villa 
at Bayswater. 

. Every night when Ne returned from the Money 
Market he drew her toward him, and she leaned on 
his shoulder until her raven tresses mingled with the 
tawny beard that flowed over his manly bosom and 


the intervening white waistéoat. 
But that might never, never be again! 
CHAPTER UL—A Sap Cnaner, 

Sur flew homeward with a guilty conscience! The 
domestic who opened door started, uttering a 
smothered “Oh my!” She heeded not. She flew up 
stairs to the nursery, and clasped her children to her 
palpitating bosom. , 

he little creatures struggled to get away from her. 
The baby went into gonvulsions.© They not rec- 
ognize their mother. Wringing her hagd® wildly she 
fled down stairs. Algernon had just-Tteturned. She 
met him in the passage, trembling,fialf fainting. He 
looked at her coldly and passed on. 

She tumbled down flat on the door-mat! 

Alas! her evil counselon the hair-dresser, had pre- 
vailed on her to have her hair bleached to the fa=h- 
ionable yellow, and not even her own family conid 
recognize her. 

The following bit of information, clipped from an 
English paper, is worth remembering; and builders 
would do well to make a practical use of it: 

‘‘In building a chimney put a quantity of salt into 
the mortar with which the intercourses of brick are 
to be laid.: The effect will be that there will never he 
any accumulation of soot in that chimney. The phil- 
osophy is thus stated: The salt in the portion of mor- 
tar which is exposed abeorbs moisture every damp 
day. The sovt thus becoming damp falls down the 
tire-place.” 

A capital storg is told of Sir Frederick Pollotk, the 
late Lord Chief Baron ofthe English bench. It should 
be premised that Sir Frederick was the oldest jude 
who ever sat on the English bench, having discharged 
his judicial duties with efficiency until after he wac 
eighty-two vears old. He was. somewhat proud of his 
ase, or rather of his perfect possession of his mental 
powers at such an age. When he was pressed to re- 
sign, he prondly said, *“‘ Find me a man whom We-st- 
minster Hall will deem my equal, old as I am, and I'l! 
resign to-morrow.” A certain person who had private 
reasons for wishing him to resign waited on him, and 
suggested it, for his own sake, entirely with a view to 
the prolongation of his valued life, and so forth. The 
old man rose, and said with his grim, dry gravity, 
‘Will you dance with me?” The guest stood aghast, 
as the Lord Chief Baron, whe prided himselt particu- 
larly upon his legs, began to caper about with a cer- 
tain vouth-like vivacity. Seeing his visitor standing 
surprised, he capered up to him, and said, “* Well, if 
you won't dance with me, will you box with,me?"’ 
And with that he squared up to him; and half in jest, 
and half in earnest, fairly boxed him out of the room. 
The old Chief Baron had no more visitors anxiously 
inquiring after his healtb, and courteously suggesting 
retirement. 

A French physician has composed a liquid which he 
calls “‘ gazeol,” and which is said to produce remark. 
able and certain cures in cates of whooping-cough. A 
tea-spoonful of it is placed in an open vial, which is put 
into a water-bath always kept at the same temperature. 
Children suffering from whooping-cough are taken 
into the room, and are cured by inhaling the emana- 
tions from the gazeol as it mixes with the air of the 
room. It evaporates very rapidly. The remedy is 
said to have been used with complete success in the 
Orphan Asylum at Paris. 


CHICAGO WATER-WORKS. 


Ow Saturday, March 23, the famous Lake 
Tunnel for supplying the city of Chicago with 
pure Lake Michigan water was throyn open, 
and the undertaking, once ridiculed as an im- 
practicable preject, is already pronounced a mag- 
nificent-.success, and has established the reput::- 
tion of its projector, EK. S. CHESBROUGH, as one 
of the first engineers of the country. Chicago 
has been hitherto supplied with water drawn from 
a point about one mile north of where the Chi- 
cago River empties into Lake Mithigan. ‘Ihe 
sewers of the city discharged themselves into the, 
river, and consequently the refuse of the city 
found its way to the water-works, and was re- 
distributed through the pipes, causing much in- 
convenience and ikhealth. This became sach 
an intolerable evil that it was resolved to secure 
pure water by other means, and Mr. Cres 
BROUGH, the City Engineer, projected the plan, 
which has just proved successful, for obtaiming 
the water. at a point in the lake two miles from 
the shore, and of conveying it through a tunnel 
to the city. 

In October, 1863, the contract was _ let’ to 
Messrs. Dutt & Gowan, of Harrisburg, Penn 
sylvania, the price being $315,137. ‘The work 
was to be completed in two years, but the term 
was subsequently extended. Ground was bro- 
ken on the 17th of March, 1864. A siiaft was 
sunk, in the shape of a well, to the depth of (:) 
feet. The tunnel was then commenced. {ie 
tunnel, when bricked up, was five feet in wid: 
and five feet two inches in height; the top am 
‘Two mine: 
worked at the excavation, and the brick work. 
eight inches thick, followed. The tuanel was 
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HON. OLIVER P. MORTON, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM INDIANA 
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to have a slope from the lake terminus of two 
feet to the mile. As the work progressed, rails 
were laid for the cars containing the excavations, 
and finally two small mules were introduced to 
pull these ‘cars to and from the shaft. At in- 
tervals of one thousand feet turn-outs were made 
for the convenience of mixing cement, etc. In 
this way the work progressed from the shore 
end. 

In July, 1865, the ‘‘crib” destined for the 
lake terminus of the tunnel wa launched and 
towed to its place. It is of monster construction, 
composed of huge timbers and iron. It is 40 
feet high and 98 in diameter. It has three walls, 


the other. When finished it ad fifteen water- 
tight compartments. In the centre was the well 
through which the shaft was.to be sunk. --When 
the destination was reached, the gates were 
opened, and the huge structure settled. graceful- 
ly upon the bottom of the lake, in a depth o. 30 
feet of water. It was then firmly anchored and 
secured. It has since been covered, a fog-bell 
and light mounted upon it, and its appearance is 
faithfully shown in-our picture, for which we are 
indebted to Messrs. Jeyne and Acmint, Clark 
Street, Chicago, publishers of a serial called 
‘*Chicago Illustrated.” 

An iron cylinder was then sunk for the lake 


shaft; it being forced to a depth of 27 feet into 


CHICAGO WATER-W 
the hard, blue clay. On the Ist of January, 
1866, the work of tunneling from the crib com- 
menced. At that time the tunnel from the shore 
had been extended 4815 feet. - The work then 
progressed steadily from both ends, and on the 
voth of November, 1866, there was but a thin 
wall of two feet of clay separating the workmen. 
On December 6 the last stone was laid, with ap- 
propriate honors, by Mayor Rice. 

A new pumping engine, capable of pumping 
eighteen millions of gallons of water per day, has 
been purchased at a cost of $112,350. 

Just. before the water was let into the tunnel a 
final tour was made by Mr, CHesproucu and 
three newspaper reporters of Chicago. Our en- 
graving will give the reader an idea of the 
manner in which the greater part of this pil- 
grimage was made. After reaching the ‘* crib” 
out in the lake, an uncomfortable descent of 60 
feet took the inquisitive explorers to the horizon- 
tal shaft, where they found a leaky flat-bottomed 
boat awaiting them. ‘The only means of propel- 
ling the vessel was by pushing against the walls ; 
and this was a very unsteady process, fraught 
with danger to the boat and her little crew. ‘The 


water at the crib end was exactly halt-way up 


‘THE TUNNEL UNDER LAKE MICHIGAN. 


course, as they approached the shore. For a 
time it was comparatively plain sailing. and they 
soon reached the closing-stone, a white marble 
tablet, suitably.inscribed, and placed, as before 
stated, by the Mayor of Chicago. Here one of 
the crew attempted to write his name, and in 
doing so nearly filled the boat with water by tip- 
ping it, and extinguished some of the lights. The 
crew, however, decided to go forward, and actu- 
ally penetrated so far that the boat became 
wedged in between the gradually deepening wa- 
ter and the roof of the tunnel. They were at 
this time a mile and a half from the mouth. 
The return to the ‘‘crib” then began. The voy- 
agers had not proceeded more than half a mile 
when the boat, previously half full of water, gave 
a sudden lurch and went down, leaving the four 
devoted passengers up to their arm-pits in cold 
water. ‘They were compelled to walk through 
the water, which nearly benumbed them, drag- 
ging the boat after them, and on reaching the 
mouth of the tunnel had to ascend the shaft to 
the crib by a ladder 60 feet high. When they 
had succeeded in this dangerous undeftaking the 
flood-gates of the ** crib’ were reopened, and the 
waters went down with a roar-like théft of an in- 
fant Niagara. 


the sides of the bore, gradually deepening, of | 


making as many separate structures, one within 
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TOBACCO EXCHANGE, RICHMOND. 


WE present on this page a view of the interior 
of the ‘Tobacco Exchange, corner of Cary and 
Virginia streets, Richmond. The building rep- 
resented by our artist is the one at present in use 
for the want of a better, the old Exchange—which 
was in a fine large building close by—having been 
destroyed in the great fire. ‘The mode of pro- 
ceeding at the Exchange—where a daily sale oc- 
curs—is as follows: The hogsheads proposed to 
be sold on any day are first opened for inspection 
at the Warehouse. 
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A bundle is taken from the | 
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centre of each hogshead as a sample, and a small 
label is attached to it, contaiming the initials of 
the owner of the tobacco, also a mark by the in- 
spector, to indicate that it has been inspected. 
A list is then made out, containing the name of 
each commission merchant to whom the tobacco 
is intrusted for sale, together with the private 
mark of each owner. ‘The samples are then taken 
to the Exchange by the commission merchants, 
and the list handed to the auctioneer. At the 
time of auction the auctioneer calls out each 
sample in succession ; the commission merchant 
hands in the sample, and as the bidding goes on, 


TOBACCO EXC CHAN IGE, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. —[SKETCHED 1 BY L. SHEPr RD. 


it is passed from hand to hand for examination. 
At the conclusion the buyer takes the sample, 
and the next on the list is called. 

Although the growth and sale of this staple in 
Virginia is just now but a mere mockery of what 
it was at the outbreak of the war, it is still of 
sufficiént importance to be one of the leading 
items: in the commerce of the State, if not its 
most important one. In 1860, out of an aggre- 
gate of 434,209,461 pounds of tobacco raised in 
all the States and ‘Territories of the Union, Vir- 
ginia produced 123,968,312 pounds, and Ken- 
tucky 108,126,840 pounds; these two States to- 


gether producing more than half of the tobacco 
raised in all the States and. Territories put to- 
gether. During the war all the counties. pro- 
ducing tobacco were entirely given over to cofn 
by order of the rebel Government. Tobacco is 
a delicate plant, requiring the utmost care and 
attention from the planting of the seed to the 
prizing of the plant and making it ready for 
market, and any neglect on the part of the labor- 
ers would be most disastrous to any one embark- 
ing in its cultivation. The fear that the freed- 
men would not work regularly at first prevented 
planting, but the fear has proved unfounded. 


WHY THIS RESOLUTION PASSED. 
Mr, SUMNER (Rep., Mass.), from the Committee on Foreign Relations, reported the aoess 


prolubited from wearing any Uniform or Of 
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oint resolution: ‘‘ Resolved, That all persons in the Diplomatic Servies of the United State: arg 
Costume not previously prescribed by Congress,” 
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“ BEDTIME.” 


Tne water-color drawing, vy Mr..Jouy Brrr, 
which we have engraved, is distinguished by an 
unaffectedness and simplicity of treatment very 
rare in works dealing with a similar order of 
subjects. For the rest we must leave the draw- 
ing to make (throngh our engraving) its own ap- 
peal for sympathy with the lowly, and to our sa- 
cred memories of childhood, to tell its own mod- 
est tale of a mother’s holy love and filial duty ; 
of the purest associations of home and religion ; 
of the **daily remembered acts of kindness and 
of love,” which yet, happily, make up so much 
of the round of human hte. Happily the inci- 
dent which forms the subject of the sketch is 
common enough. Ilow many of our great and 
good have traced all that they have done and 
attained to the habit of prayer taught at ‘* bed- 
time” by a mother’s loving piety! 


— 


THE LINDELL HOTEL FIRE. 

We present on page 244 a picture of the burn- 
ing of the Lindell Hotel at St. Louis, Missouri, 
on March 30. ‘The Lindell is admitted to have 
been the largest building for purposes of accom- 
modation ever erected in America. It was six 
stories high exciusive of attic and basement; and 
was divided into five hundred and thirty rooms, 
tle largest of which was 116 by 44 feet. 

The actual cost of the building was $950,000, 
which, with the ground (valued at $326,400), 
makes the whole value ¥1,276,400—not to speak 
of furniture, $500,000 worth of which was im- 
ported. There were about 400 guests in the 
‘uilding at the time of the fire, none of whom 

injured, 

[he fire began about half past 8 p.m. in one 
«f the attic chambers. The elaborate system of 
hose connections in the hotel was not brought 
into use. consequently the flames spread on all 
sides with great fiereeness and rapidity. A little 
before 10 o clock they had seized upon the cupola 
in the centre of the roof, and completely envelop- 
.« the sides, made it resemble a twisted column 

The conflagration at the moment seized 
upon by our artist for its portrayal presented a 
most unusual appearance. From the sixth story 
downward the hotel presented its ordinary as- 
pect, the lights were still burning in the rooms, 
nud there was neither flame nor smoke to be 
seen. But from the broad plane of the roof rose 
aprr of flame, r yaring and cracking with 
rresistible foree and fury. 

‘Tke accownt from which we gather some of 
these particulars says: ‘* It is impossible to con- 
yey to a person who did not witness the confla- 
Prution an adequate idea of the scene as the fire 


reached its height—within the broad spaces be- 


esa: 
ire. 


‘tween the outer walls the flames roared like a 


So astonishing was their fierceness that 
it seemed as if they were burning from a sea of 
oil. ‘This was doubtless occasioned by the ter- 
ritic draught cansed by the heat, which trans- 
formed the immense building, with its hundreds 
of windows, as it were, into a huge blast furnace. 
So strong was the upward sweep of the flames 
that large burning fragments were driven sky- 
ward, as if proyected from the mouth of a crater. 
Some of these, although there was liftle wind, 
were carried away and fell on the houses of dis- 
tant squares; others falling downward slowly in 
the vicinity were again brought within the influ- 
ence of the whirling vortices of fire, and again 
tossed upward on the sheets of flame, smoke, and 
sparks that streamed aloft from between the walls 
of the burning huilding.” ‘The efforts of the tire- 
men were not relaxed, though it was evident that 
they would prove futile; the full force of the De- 
partment was steadily at work until 3 o'clock on 
the morning of March 31, at which time all the 
inner work was consumed, and a considerable 
portion of the walls had fallen in, and the once 
imposing hotel was a mass of crumbling, black- 
ened ruins. 


storm. 


SENATOR OLIVER P. MORTON, 
OF INDIANA. 


We present this week an accurate likeness of 
the new Senator from Indiana, Governor OLIVER 
Mortox, accompanied by an accurate though 
brief record of his public career. 

Senator QO. P. Morton was born in Wayne 
County, Indiana, in 1823, and is now 43 vears of 
age. lle was educated at the Miam University, 
at Oxford, Ohio, and admitted to the bar in 1847. 
In 1852 he was elected Judge of the Fifth’ Judi- 
cial Circuit; in 1856 was nominated by the Re- 
publican party by acclamation as its candidate 
tour Governor, and after an extensive canvass, was 
beaten by a small majority, his opponent being 
the late Governor A. P. Wittarp. He wa? 
elected Lientenant-Governor in1&60. On the res- 
ignation of Governor Henry S. Layer, January 
0, 1861, he beeame Governor, and performed 
the duties of that office throughout the war. His 
administration was distinguished for great vigor , 
and the Indiana troops were put in the field with 
2s much rapidity and in as etfective condition as 
those of any other State. The great care which 
(;sovernor Morton gave the troops of his State 
wile in the field was remarked at the time. The 
firs* sanitary agent that went to the army with 
supphes. for the sick and wounded carried Gov- 
ernor Mortons commission in his pocket, and 
started with the Indiana troops to Western Vir- 
ginia in April, 1861. He established sanitary 
posts and agencies in connection with the armies. 
and to hun more than any other person in a sim- 
ilar position was due the existence of the sanitary 
system for which the late war was distinguished : 
and his care and efforts to relieve the wants of 
the soldiers t-om his State endeared him to all 
well-wishers of the ‘‘boys in blue.” He wa- 
popularly known throughout his State as’ the 
** soldiers 


In February, 1863, the rebel sympathizers in 
the Indiana Legislature, both Houses of which 
they controlled by large majorities, attempted, by 
a bold usurpation, to wrest the military power of 
the State from the hands of the Governor and 
bestow it upon four other State officers, three of 
whom were members of the treasonable organiza- 
tion known as the *‘ Sons of Liberty.” ‘This des- 
perate measure was only defeated by breaking up 
the Legislature, and the Union members with- 
drawing from it and the State Capital in a body. 
The Governor was thus left without opposi- 
tion, but also without money and the necessary 
means of carrying forward the State Government. 
In this dilemma he boldly inaugurated a revolu- 
‘tion by taking upon himself the duties of Auditor 
of State, ‘T'reasurer of State, Secretary of State, 
and Attorney-General. ‘Throughout the years 
1863-64 he borrowed in an irregular manner 
money enough to pay all the expenses of the State 
Government, and the interest upon the State 
debt in New York—in all, about $1,700,000. In 
1864 he was again nominated by acclamation for 
Governor, and. made a memorable campaign in 
“joint discussion with his competitor, the Hon. 
E. M‘Donatp. Mr. Linco.n, after 
reading the report of their first joint discussion, 
declared *‘ that it settled the question of the suc- 
cess of the Union party in the Northwest, and 
secured to the Union the only doubtful State in 
the North.” Governor Morton was re-elected 
in October of that year by more than 20,000 ma- 
jority; and the Legislature which assembled in 
January following, after a thorough examination 
of all his tinancial operations and without except- 
ing to his disbursement.of a single dollar, adopt- 
ed his vouchers, ordered them to be transferred 
to the office of the Auditor of State, and paid off 
the borrowed money. 

Mr. Lixco.n, not long before his death, de- 
clared ‘* that of all the loyal governors Governor 
Morton had displayed the most vigor and abil- 
ity, and had assumed the gravest responsibili- 
ties.” 

In the fall of 1865 he was stricken with paral- 
ysis, and went to Europe for his health, and re- 
turned in March, 1866, but little if any improved. 
In April he resumed the performance of his of- 
ficial duties at Indianapolis. - In June he opened 
the political campaign for the Northwest in a 
speech delivered at Masonic Hall at Indianap- 
olis. This speech exercised a wonderful imfiu- 
ence in uniting and arousing to action the friends 
of the Union. It was published in all of the 
leading Union papers throughout the United 
States, and more than a million copies were pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and distributed as a 
campaign document. Its terrible arraignment 
oft the Vemocratic party put the members of that 
party every where on the defensive, and excited, 
as all truths do, the most bitter indignation, which 
was vented upon the head of the Governor in the 
vilest personal abuse. 

‘The Union members elected to the Indiana 
Legislature in 1866 were almost without excep- 
tion instructed by their constituents to vote for 
Governor Morton for United States Senator ; 
and when the Legislature assembled he was nom- 
inated without opposition, and elected by the 
largest legislative majority ever given in that 
Stute, 


DOMESTIC LIFE 
*‘NOTHING produced a more agreeable im- 
pression upon me,” says Dr. H. Maron in his 
work upon Japan and China, ‘* than the amica- 
ble relations prevailing in the family circle. In 
the smallest hut, as in the more opulent houses, 
a sincere interest and atlection is manifested by 
the inmates toward each other, which, while it is 
entirely free from mawkish sensibility, is accom- 
panied with a politeness and equality of manner 
thatgn more civilized countries is the result only 
of the highest cultivation. : 
**The social position of woman is primitive 
and natural, She is not a slave as among most 
Asiatic nations; neitef is she the spoiled, pam- 
pered goddess whom We worship with such ex- 
aggerated devotion ; ‘se is the friend and adviser 
ot her husband, from whom she invariably re- 
celves attention and respect, the sharer in his 
pursuits, and, while she is always protected from 
rudeness by the sacredness of custom, should she 
be ever attacked by insult from without, she is 
sure of being promptly and chivalrously defended. 
But her domain is limited to the superintendence 
of the household and the education of her chil- 
dren. ‘The sterner calls of business and author- 
ity are answered by the man alone. ‘The Japa- 
nese treats his wife as a useful being, equal with 
himself, who is created for the happiness and em- 
bellishment of hisexistence; and the law as well 
as custom has decided that the relations between 
them ean never be reversed. ‘There are there- 
fore neither Xantippes nor goddesses in Japan ; 
neither romantic dames who pine for love, nor 
strong-minded women; the young are careless 
and merry, the matrons sensible and industrious. 
‘The Japanese maiden is perfectly aware of the 
fate that awaits her as regards and is 
indifferent as to the choice between Paul and 
Peter. ‘The house of the former is just as good 
as that of the latter, for in Japan all are alike; 
and in each are seen the same mats, paper door, 
portable hearth, food and clothing; in each pre- 
vail the same duties and rights. Her heart no 
doubt speaks its preference, and feels as deeply 
as that of her European sister, but she does not 
weakly sink into the despair of nameless grief if 
her wishes be frustrated. Her education has a 
solid and unchangeable foundation which per- 
mits no deviation from its rules, and prepares 


her methodically for her real vocation—to be 
loved. The end and object of all the care be- 
stowed upon her is, the husband. Our young 
iacdies are too proud to educate themselves mere- 
i. tor domestic lite. too weak to render them- 
SCL etent tu Eve ntone, and thus they float 


lazily through life without sufficient ballast to 
keep them steady. ‘They learn too little for in- 
dependence, too much for real lovelinéss. 

‘¢ The relations between parents and children, 
and the rational manner in which the latter are 
brought up, are not the least admirable features 
of Japanese domestic life. ‘The rules which gov- 
ern the system of education are directly opposed 
to the laws governing the state, which impose 
the penalty of death for every infraction of blind 
and stupid obedience. ‘The child, on the con- 
trary, is treated with the most inexhaustible pa- 
tience; and if persuasion and kind reasoning 
must give place to punishment, the mildest one 
that can be thonght of is ever that resorted to. 
I have never witnessed the correction of a child, 
nor discovered any instrument which could pos- 
sibly be used for such a purpose, nor can I re- 
member ever to have heard a little voice sobbing 
or crying, yet I can assert with truth that in no 
part of the world have I met with such thor- 
oughly well-behaved, amiable children as those 
in Japan.” 


THE MARCH OF PROGRESS IN 
CHINA. 


Tue .Voniteur announces that a Chinese trans- 
lation of Wheaton’s book upon International 
Law, which had been recommended to Prince 
Kung by the American Embassador as the most 
reliable source from whence to become acquaint- 
ed with the opinions in Europe upon that sub- 
ject, had appeared in Pekin.at the cost and un- 
der the supervision of the Government. The 
translator is the American missionary Martin, 
to whom four distinguished scholars of that place 
were assigned as assistants. 


HOW VAN DIEMEN’S LAND RE- 
CEIVED ITS NAME. 


Van Diemen’s LAND owes its name to a love- 
sick Hollander, Abel Tasman, who first discov- 
ered the island, and who was so captivated by the 
attractions of one of his countrywomen that, in- 
stead of cutting her name on.every tree, he has 
made it immortal in a more worthy manner. 
Many newly discovered islands and promontories 
were called by parts of it, and the whole of it 
was bestowed upon the northern point of New 
Zealand—** Cape Maria Van Diemen.” Wheth- 
er the enthusiastic admirer of this name ever pre- 
vailed upon its fair owner to exchange it for his 
own is, alas! not known. 


DESERVEDLY popular’—Bcrnett’s Cocoa- 
ine for the Hair, and Florimel for the Handker- 
chief: a combination of rare and delicate odors. 
—Cincinnats Commercial. 


For brown discolorations, called Moth and Freckles, 
use Perry's Moth and Freckle Lotion, prepared by Dr. 
B. C, Pexgry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. Sold by all Druggists. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\~NAUSEOUS 


Taken without Taste or Smell, by using 


Dundas Dick & Co.’s 
Soft Capsules, 


Containing pure Medicines of very best quality. 
Such as: 


Castor oil, Citrate ofiron and quinine, 
Cod-liver oil, Oil of turpentine, 
Cod-liver oil with quinine, | Norwegian tar, 
Cod-liver oil with iodide | And other nauseous 
iron, medicines. 

2 Ask for Dick's Soft Capsules, and take no others. 
Sold by druggists generally. VICTOR E. MAUGER, 
110 Reade Street, New York, Wholesale Agent. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
THRILLING ADVENTURES 


or 
DANIEL ELLIS, 
The great Union Guide of East Tennessee for 
a Period of nearly Four Years, during 
the Great Southern Rebellion. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


AGENTS WANTED to canvass for the above new 
and popular Book. Sales rapid. Profits large. Ad- 
dress HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Parlor Steam Engine 


Is free from danger. It will diffuse a delicious per- 
fume when required. Sent postpaid for $1 00 by O. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


GET THE POPULAR HUMOROUS SONG 
“YOU NAUGHTY, NAUGHTY GIRLS,” 


By Avovstvs Crit. Second Edition just issued. 

C. M. TREMAINE, 481 Broadway, New York. 
Information respecting Mercantile, feteniarel, and 
Manufacturing openings in South Carolina, will be 
furnished to any one by a well-posted resident of the 
State on receipt of $5. Fall questions should be sent 
as to the kind of information desired, and in case other 
corresponden-e is the more full elucida- 


to 
tion of the subject, it will be — without extra 
charge. Address A. LERERT, rieston, 8. C. 


The Pen and Pencil. 


_A New Every purchaser of 
No. 1 will be py with a ticket giving an equal 
chance of getting a Casa present varying from $1000 to 
$1. See fret No.—pricel with ticket free. Svuld 
by News Dealers. T.R.DA & CO., Pub. N. Y. 


The New Bankrupt Lew. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Publish this Day: 


The Bankrupt Law 
United States. 
1867. 


With Notes, and a Collection of Ameriéan and 
English Decisions upon the Principles 
and Practice of the Law of 


BANKRUPTCY. 
Adapted to fhe use of the &awyer and Merchant. 


By EDWIN JAMES, 


Of the New York Bar, and one of the Framers of the 
Recent English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. 


1 vol. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 50. 


This important work was prepared by Mr. James 
during the time the legislation in Congress on the 
subject was proceeding, the main provisions of th» 
law having been carefully supervised by him. Thc 
novelty of the practice has left American lawyers wit\)- 
out experieuce in Bankruptcy cases, and Mr. Jame~ 
has therefore endeavored to supply the practitioner 
with a treatise on the subject upon which he may con- 
fidently rely. His experience as one of the Commis- 
sioners for the amendment of the English Bankruptcy 
Law, and as an extensive London practitioner in Bank. 
ruptcy cases, has peculiarly fitted him for the task. 
The Author has also endeavored, by the adoption of a 
clear and untechnical style, to render the work a guide 
to the merchant and the layman. 


Harrre & will send the abore Wor! 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $3 50. 


Dr. McLANE’S 
Celebrated Vermifuge 
and Liver Pills. 


We call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of Messrs. FLEMING BROS., Proprietors of 
McLANE’S VERMIFUGE and LIVER PILLS, in 
this Number. 

These justly celebrated remedies have been before 
the public for the past thirty years, during which time 
they have been thoroughly tested in every way, and in 
all parts of the United States and the Canadas, and 
have given universal satisfaction. 

McLANE’S LIVER PILLS are not recommended as 
cure-alls, but simply for Liver Complaints, all Bilious 
Diseases, Sick Headaches—for Chills and Fevers, and 
for derangements of the Liver. 

McLANE’S VERMIFUGE is only recommended fot 
the removal of Worms. This preparation bas lon‘ 
been celebrated for its extraordinary power in this re- 
spect. It is also said to be an infallible cure for that 
terrible pest, the Tarz-Worm. If the symptoms ¢de- 
scribed, either for Liver Complaints or for Worms, 
have beén or are now experienced by any, try the 
medicines. They can be had at all respectable Drug 
Jtores. 

Twenty-five cents expended in this way may obviate 
the necessity of paying many Dollars for Doctors’ 
Bills. 


the Beard and Mustache. For history, cestimonia'-, 
and Sampte, address John Rawlins, Box 5274, N.\ 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


JAMES’S BANKRUPT LAW. The Bankrupt Law 
of the United States. 1867. With Notes, and a Cul- 
lection of American and _— Decisions upon the 
Principles and Practice of the Law of Bankruptcy. 
Adapted to the Use of the Lawyer and Merchaut. 
By Evwin James, of the N. Y. Bar, and one of the 
Framers of the recent English Bankruptcy Ameni- 
ment Act. Svo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $3 60. 


CHRISTIE'S FAITH. By the Author of ‘Mattie: a 
Stray,” ‘*Carry’s Confession,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 


Beard at Swamp Shrub Balsam, for 


HENRY WINTER DAVIS'S SPEECHES AND AD- 
DRESSES. Speeches and Addresses delivered in 
the Con of the United States, and on several 
Public Occasions, byHenry Winter Davis, of Mary- 
land. Preceded by a Sketch of his Life, Public Serv- 
oem, and Character, being an Oration by the Hon. 
J. A. J. Creswevt, U.S. Senator from Maryland. 
With Notés, Introductory and Explanatory. 
Cloth, $4 00. 


BLACK SHEEP. A Novel. By Yates, Au- 
thor of “Land at Last,” “ ing the Rod,” &c. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


THE CLAVERINGS. A Novel. By Antuony Tror- 
Author of “Can You Forgive Her?" Doctor 
Thorne,” ‘The Small House at Allington,” ‘ The 
Last Chronicle of Barset,” &c. With Illustrations. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


AMERICAN LEAVES: Familiar Notes of Thought 
and Life. By Rev. Samurt D.D. 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. A Novel. Bs 
Mies Taackeray, Author of “The Story of Eliza- 
beth.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THRILLING ADVENTURES OF DANIEL ELLIS, 
the great Union Guide of East Tenneseee for 8 Pe- 
riod of nearly Four Years during the great Souther! 
Rebellion. Written by Himself. Containinga Short 
Biography ofthe Author. With Illustrations. 1/0, 
Cloth, rs 50. 

PLA OUT. ANovel. By Annre Troms, An: 
thor of “ Playing for High Stakes,” ** Denis Donut 2 
“Walter Goring,” “On Guard,” &c. Paper, 
cents. 


ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. A Nov- 
el. By George MacvonaLp, M.A. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 
Harrrr & Brorners will send the above vas 

hy Mail, prepaid, to any part of the Unite 

States, on receipt of the price. 


| 
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HARPER'S. WEEKLY. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Established 1861. 


THE IMMENSE PROFITS OF THE TEA TRADE. 


The Proprietors of Tar Great Aurrican Tea Company became fully convinced, several years ago, that the 
consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on these articles of every-day con- 
sumption, and therefore organized the Great AMERICAN Tra Company to do away, a5 far as possible, with 
‘hese enormous drains upon the consumers, and to supply them with these necessaries at the smallest pos- 
sible price. 

? ‘To sive our readers an idea of the profits which have been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

ist. The American House in China on Japan makes large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

od. The Bavker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many Cases. 

ab. On ite arrival here it 4 sold by the cargo, and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
100 to 2400 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his traue, at a profit of about 

per cent. 
ith. The Wholesale Grocer gells it to the Retail Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

sth. The Ketailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we pro- 
pose to show why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to our currespondents in China and Ja- 
pan, one cartage, and a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get upa clus. The answer is pe | this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars, Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete send it to us by mail,-and we will ~ each party's goods in separate pack- 
ages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so that there need be no confusion in their distribution— 
each party getting exactly what he orders and no more. The cost.of transportation the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, 
if desired, send the goods by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may contidently rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 


The Company have eclected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants 
of Clubs. Mey are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of 
prices will show. are warranted to give satisfaction. 


All goods sol 


= Tos $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ B. 

YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best N, $1, q . 

( : | OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 @ Ib. 

IMPERIA (green), best $1 25 ¥ tb. 

it. $1 oi beak FAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, 
MIXED (black and green), 70c., 80c., 90c., best 10, best $1 20 @ tb. pile? 

GUNPOWDER (green), $1 25, best $1 50 


These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keeping in mind health, economy, and a high degree of 
Jeasure in drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal eatisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
hest Foo-Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens, English Breakfast is not recommended, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that kind of Tea, although it is the finest imported. 


S1 25 th. | 
GREEN TEAS, S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 2% 


Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GOMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box: 5643), New York City. | 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25¢., 30c., 35¢, best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and 
Families, who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest po in the country. We run three engines con- 
etantly, and sometimes four or tive, in roasting and yrinding our Coffee. Our Coffee buyers are experts, who 
examine most of the Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for our trade. We employ the most 
experienced and skillful roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cooked in a perfect manner. 
It is always fresh, for our orders crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. 

A considerable portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late years is picked while the # are green, 
and subjected to artificial heat to open the pods. This is not se good as that which ripens in the natural way 
upon the plant. Our Coffee buyer thoroughly understands this business, and can readily distinguish the 
naturally ripened from the artificially cured; and he only buys the Coffee which is naturally ripened. 
examine the cargoes as they arrive, and our trade is so large that it takes all the best lots. This is what gives 
our Coffee a superior flavor to many others, and the same flavor it used to have in days long gone by. Itisa 
common saying that most Coffee does not taste as well as it formerly did. e reason for it is that a consid- 
erable proportion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. We sell none but the fully ripe, rich-flavored Coffee. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small stores (of which class we are supplying many thou- 
eands, all of which are duing well‘, can have their ofders poe and faithfully filled; and in case of Clubs 
: an have each party's name marked on their package and directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 

esey Street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty dollars had better send Poet-Office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 


Club Order. 
Fiveumne, Micnigan, February 19, 1367. 
To the Great American Tea Company, Nos.31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York: 
Grnts,--Your last bill of Tea came to hand safe, and gave general satisfaction. I herewith send club list 
No. 3, which you will please send to Flint City, by the American Express Company, as before, C. O. D., to my 


address. Thanking you for your complimentary package, I remain, Yours, truly, W. L. Deuriper. 
4 ths. Young Hyson..N. Hossford ....at $1 25. .$500, cc $62 25 
“ at 125.. 500) 2 tbs. Imperial....... T. Herriman....at 125.. 250 
Freeman ....at 1257. 500) 1 C. 8. Swain ..... at 125.. 125 
“ ,.8.T. Beecher ...at 125.. 500) 2 tbe. Oolong........ at 100.. 206 
me. at 125.. 500) 2 Ibs. Mixed......... J.C. Brown ....at 100.. 200 
t 110..1100) 2 te. Japan......... J.G. Hotchkiss .at 125... 250 
th W. D. Richard..at 125.. the. “ J. Hunter....... at 12%.. 62 
Taylor....... at 125.. 1 Gunpowder....J. Reed......... at 1507. 150 
10 the. Imperial....... J. Hunter....... at 125..1250) 8} the. Rio Coffee..... L. Wells.......- at 35.. 300 
4 ibs. (. H. Lucke ....at 125.. 600) tba. at 35..'500 
2 its F, Boman ...... at 125.. 250) & ccc Ge 00000. at 385.. 1 75 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


8T and 33 Vesry Srreer, Post-Office. Box No. 5643, New York City. 
t#r- We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street Store is at Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street—large 


d: uble store. 


with each office, enabling the 
purchaser to go at work with- 


out a previous knowledge of 
— . Acircular, contain- 


With the COTTAGE PRESS 
and the printing material ac- 
companying it every man can 
do his own printing neatly, 
quickly, and cheaply. They 
are so simple in construction 
that a boy ten years old can 
easily manage the largest size. 
Printed instructions are sent . 


GREAT REDUCTION 


In the prices 
of American 
and European 
WatTomes; re- 
tailing at our 
former whole- 
aA sale prices, 25 
oe to 50 per cent. 
lesa than New York retail prices. Watches sent by 
express, C.O.D., and can be seen and examined before 
ng a full description, prices, ©. our watches are first quality, and are y 
testimonials, ee to uaranteed. Cc. COLLINS & co., 
all. Our specimen sheets of gents for Manufacturers, 42 and 44 Nassau St., N. Y. 


OWN type, cuts, &c., ten cents. = x 
BARTLETT... 


REVERSIBLE. 


\ “Sewinc. MAcHLNES. 


force Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest 
fice or chin. Never known to fail. Sample for trial 
rent on receipt of l0c, Addres 
tp . wee Now acknowledged to be THE CHEAPFST GOOD 
SEWING MACHINES. They are WARRANTED, 
| and bear the trade-mark, “ Bartlett Sewing Machine 


Great Chance to Make Money. 
Address for particulars HASKINS & CO., 36 Beek- 
rhau Street, New York. 


REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau St., New York. 
Co., New York.” J.W. BARTLETT, Patentee. De- 
pot, 569 Broadway, New York. wangy 
ga A new style for use by hand or foot at $25. 


Rel Five) 


GILBERT'S en 


«| PELE- 


Lrstrum cat! 


75 dway, N.Y. 


SURE PILE CURE. 


Dr. GILBERT’S PILE INSTRUMENT, 
for the radical cure of Piles, Prolapsus, &c., 
without an operation or meditine, relieves the 
worst case in Five Minutes, and has never 
failed to effect a permanent cure. Send for a 
circular. Sold by Druggists generally. Dis- 
count to Dealers. -Agents wanted every where. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $4 00. 
J. B. ROMAINE, Mawacer, 


575 Broadway, New York. 


READ! 
West Wixrietp, Herkimer Co., N. Y., July 2, 1866.—Dxan Str: The Instrument which I purchased from 
you a short time since is giving entire satisfaction, and I believe it will effect a radical cnre, as I am nearly 


cured now. 


When I sent for your Pile Instrument I was confined to my bed with the Piles. 


(This wae the 


21st of last April.) After I had used it for two days I was able to work in my =p and have not lost a day since. 


I have been afflicted with the Piles more than 12 years, and I feel as th 
ment as the only reliable remedy for the speedy care of Piles. ~ 
171 Waren Srreert, 


can recommend your Instru- 
TomPpxins. 
REENPOINT, N. Y., Ateg. 29, 1505. ~ 


Yours tru 


This is to certify that I have used Dr. Gilbert's Pile Instrument and Lubricating Balm for external and itch- 
ing Piles of long standing, and am perfectly cured. I also recommended the Instrument to a friend at Isli 


L. L, and he sai 
any body wants to know more a 
Greenpvint. 


he never had ST do him as much good in his life, and he has suffered for years f 
ut it, refer them to me at my office on Newtown Creek, near the Bridge, 


ApBaHaM Myers. 


84 Sovrn Sreerr, December 11, 1866. 
J. B. Romarve: Dear Stx,—For fifteen years I have been more or less troubled with the Piles, and ‘for past 
five years I have been unfit for any business. At three different times the Piles protruded so much that I had 
to call in a doctor and force them back. It was during une of these attacks I was handed an advertisement 


of Dr. Gilbert's Patent Pile Instrument. I 


one, and used it every morning for three weeks; it helped 


me so much I felt I was cured. I still use it, and I go to my business every day, which I have not done in sev- 


eral years. Yours, &c., 


. CoRwrn. 


It has entirely cured my folks after they had given up all hope. They had been troubled over eight years, 
and are now entirely well. All thanks to your valuable remedy. If the above is of any u-e to you it can be 


used at your discretion. Believe me, &c., 
Crnotrnnatt, November 


Wx. E. Cuartx, Chapin, Bromell & Co., 8 Sp-uce St., N. Y. 
1, 1866.—Mz. J. B. Romaine: Dear Str,—The relief which I have already experi- 


enced from the use of your Instrument is a great blessing to one > who has suffered about foity years with this 


dreadful disease. Respectfully, 


Grirrin Tartor, M. 


Tuarety-Focern Srrerr Perry, New Youk, April 20, 1366. 
Dr. Grisert,—After suffering with the Itching Piles for more than fifteen years, I have been entirely cured 


by using your Instrument and 


Im less than two weeks. Truly yours, Bensamrw Dewitt, Ferry Master. 


De Camp Hosritat, N.Y.H., Davin’s Istanv, Sept. 18, 1865.—I can cheerfully recommend its use from the 


results of the cases tested that came under my observation. 


Yours, Lewis Graves, A. A. Surgeon, U.S.A. 


Please call and examine hundreds of other convincing Testimonials. 


BELDING, KEITH & CO., | 


American Bankers and Merchants, 
80 Lombard Street, London, E. C., 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE, U. 8. BONDS, anv aur. AMERICAN 
SECURITIES. 


Orders for American or European Products prompt- 
ly executed. 

Liberal Advances made on approved Consignments. 
. Circulars (published weekly) forwarded on applica- 

on. 


Mr. W. Miller says: 


Pirrssure, September 4, 1866. 
Messrs. Hostetter d&- Smith, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania: 

Gents,—I think I am only doing the part of a good 
citizen when I testify to the great benefits received 
by me from the use of your Stomach Bitters during 
the last five years. Sojourning for a time in the Oil 


Regions in 1861, I had a severe bilious attack, which, 


in connection vygth dyspepsia, left me in a very weak 
condition. I was advised to try your Bitters, and, 
having procured a bottle, found that they worked like 
a charm upon me, eight pounds having been added 
to my weight in the space of one week, and new life 


seemed to have been infnsed into my system, so much | 


so that I have been induced to use them every sum- 
mer since that time. As a tonic, I think they are’ in- 
valuable. 

This summer, having had a similar attack (and, as 
before, much reduced), although under the treatment 
of an A No. 1 physician, I was again obliged to have 
recourse to the old Bitters, and with the same good 
result, having gained six pounds within a few days. 
I purchased half a dozen bottles a few weeks since, 
and purpose to use them regularly as a tonic. 

Wishing you every success, I remain 

Yours gratefully, 
WILLIAM MILLER. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In all parts of the country to canvass for popular 
books. Sales rapid, profits large. Territory allotted. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 


FISHING TACKLE, 


In all its varieties, for sale by A. DRAPER, No. 53 
Nagseau St., one door from Maiden Lane, New York. 


UNT’S BLOOM OF ROSES. A. charming, per- 

fect, natural color for the cheeks, lips, or nails. 

Does not wash off or injure the skin; remains perma- 

nent for years; and can not be detected. Price $1 18, 

by mail, secure from observation. Address HUNT & 
CO., Perfumers, 41 South Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $10, $16, 
$23, and $30. Price of an Office, with Presa, $15, $28 
$40, $48, and $70. Send fora cireular to the LO 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Bostgn. 


BANERUPTOY. 
RELIEF TO INSOLVENTS. 
PROTECTION TO CREDITORS. 


See the Law in full, with Forms, Explanations, and 
Directions for all interested, together with 600 pares 
of other important information, and forms enablin 
every one to act without legal assistance in all busi- 
ness transactions. Send for ac of “WELLS'S 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWY _ i 


$2, A DAY! Fifteen new articles for Agents. 

0. T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 

5 AGENTS WANTED in a new business. 
Hi. B. SHAW, Alfred, Maine. 


— 


SEWING 


First and Improyen, the embodiment of 
practical utility and extreme simplicity. iginally 
May 13, 1862; Improvement patented June 9, 
863, with attachment. his WONDERFUL 
Sewing Machine sews with povsL® or SINGLE THEEAD 
of aL. xinps, making s1xTseEn stitches to each evolu- 
tion ofthe wheel. It isthe most simple to understand. 
Swirt, Easy, and Cheapest and strongest machiue 
manufactured. Has stood the test of years, and 
used by thousands of rami.izs. 

“With single or double thread, it rapidly does the 
stitching exactly like hand-sewing.—JN. Y. Pribune. 

Single machines, att comp.Lerts, sent on receipt of 
the price, $5. Safe delivery quaranteed. nts want- 
ed every where. Wholesale terms, liberal, sent free. 
Address all orders, FAMILY GEM SEWING MA- 
CHINE COMPANY, office 102 Nasedu St., N. Y. 
” GOOD THING.”—* LOOK AT IT.” A hand- 

some Pictorial. A capital Family Magazine. 

Try the ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL half a year—January to July—for $1, or a vear 
for $2. Address 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Phrenological examinations with charts daily. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Brown’s Glass-Cleaning Polish. 


For ent Polishing Windows, Mirrors, Gold, 
Silver Plated Ware, Brass, Copper, Tin, &c. A new 
invention of the greatest practical worth, convenience; 
and economy. Indispensable to all housekeepers, ho- 
tel-keepers, storekee etc. Discount to the trade. 
C. M. BROWN, 74 Bleecker Street, New York. ~ 


AGENTS WANTED. 
$200 PER MONTH and expenses paid Male or 


Female Agents, to introduce a New and 

aeful Invention, of absolute utility in every household. 

Agents preferring to work on commission can earn from 
$10 to $20 per day. For full particulars inclose atam 
and address W. G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WATERS’S’ PIANO-FORTES. 


Grand, Square, and Upright; Mztoprons: Parlor, 
Church, Gem, and Cabinet Oraans—the best manufac 
tured—ro LET, and rent _— if purchased; monthly 
installments received. ond-hand pianos at at 
bargains. Factory and Warerooms, No. 441 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR APRIL, 1867, 


Terms for 1867. | 


One Copy for One Year. . . . $4 00 
An Extra Copy gratis for every Club of Frve Sunscrtn- 
ERS, at 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 00. 
Harper's Macazrve and Harpgr’s Werk togeth- 


er, one year, $8 00. 


Circulation 112,000. 


The Publishers will accept a limited Number of first- 
class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the fuilow- 
ing low rates: 


Half 125 00 
Quarter Page ele « 70 00 


” Or $1 50 per line for a less space. Average, eight 
words toa fine. - 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Prsauisners. 


Circulation nearly 100,000. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Terms for 1867: 
One Copy for One Year. . . . $4 ™ 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 1 WwW 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of 
Five Sussoris ut $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for $20 . 
Payment invariwbly in advance. 
Tue Bounp Votumes or Harrzer’s Weexty from the 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 
States, free of carriage, upon receipt of the price, viz. : 
Cloth Binding. . . . . $70 Volume. 


Each Volume contains the Nambers for One Year. 


Terms To Apvertisers.—One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
per line for inside, and 7wo Dollars per line for outside 
Advertisements, each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Precisuzes. 
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HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 14 Chambers St., New York. ; 
*.* Mailed on receipt of price. 
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